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PREFACE TO AMERICAN EDUIOir. 



The rapidly extending use of the Induction 
Coil in the hands of investigators lends a re- 
newed interest to the experiments to which this 
instrument may be applied in the lecture room. 

The continued demand for a manual which 
has so long served as a guide to the application 
of intensity currents, has led to this reprint of 
the eighth English edition of the work entitled 
"Intensity Coils," by Dyer, under the present 
title. 

January, 1881 
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INDUCTION COILS, 

HOW MADE AND HOW USED. 



1. Discovery of Ciurrent Electric- 
ity, — When the youthful pupil of Gal van i acci- 
dentally brought the legs of a dead frog into an 
electric circuit, he witnessed the manifestation of 
an unknown force. Neither he who first saw the 
phenomena, nor they who afterwards repeated the 
experiments, had the remotest idea that the things 
they thought so curious were in fact only the 
germs of extraordinary discoveries. If these first 
manipulators in Current Electiicity could not look 
forward to the stupendous result now achieved 
by its aid, it is almost equally difficult for us to 
look back upon their origin. We, whoso statues 
and ornaments are produced by electric agency, 
whose bells are rung by its aid, who see rocks 
blasted and the obstructions in ports and rivers 
removed by its instrumentality, and whose thoughts 
can be conveyed, as it were, instantaneously, thou- 
sands of miles over rocky chains, desert wastes, 
and all but fathomless oceans, by the same won 
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drous power — even wo can hardly realize that all 
this is to be traced to the accidental — perhaps 
mischievous — freak of 21 doctor's boy. 

Without recurring to the physiological eflPecta 
that once comprised all that was known of Galvan- 
ism, it will be necessary to advert to a few primary 
principles in order that the complex phenomena 
specially to- be treated of may be properly under- 
stood. 

2. Definition of Galvanism.— Gal van. 
ism may be defined as a manifestation of Electric- 
ity in a current form, produced by a chemical 
action. 

Galvanism is an invisible agent; it is not to 
be apprehended by the touch ; any or all of our 
senses may be brought to bear upon it, and yet it 
eludes our observation ; it is only known to us by 
its effects. But it is a real force ; it is one in 
nature with that mighty power which, in the form 
of lightning, rends the rocks, uproots the firmest 
trees, and has ever been regarded by man as a fit- 
ting emblem of Deity. 

3. Manifestation of Galvanism. — 
Prepare a glass vessel, and partly fill the same 
with water made strongly sour by the addition of 
a little sulphuric acid. Into this plunge two plates 
of metal attached together by a copper wire, one 
metal plate being amalgamated zinc, and the other 
platinized silver, Fig, 1. Noticeable results fol- 
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low. The surface of the platinized silver becomes 
coated with' minute bubbles which increase ia 
size, and eventually are disengaged and rising: 
through the liquid escape into the air. The whole 
of the liquid in the neighborhood of the platinized 
silver plate soon assumes a state of effervescence^ 
while that surrounding the zinc is made free from 
disturbance. Distinct and marked though those 
effects are, yet they represent but a portion of the 
changes that are taking place. The zinc plate, by 
its superior affinity for oxygen (one of the elements' 
of the water in the glass jar) decomposes the filn> 
of water immediately in contact with it, the result 
being the 'formation of an oxide of zinc over its- 
surface. The other element of the water, hydro- 
gen, eventually passes over to the platinized silver 
plate, and appears there in the form of the bub- 
bles described. The oxide of zinc formed on the- 
surface of the zinc plate is dissolved off 
by the action of the sulphuric acid in the 
water, forming sulphate of zinc, a fresh \^ }) 
surface of zinc is exposed, another film of 
water is deprived of its oxygen, and 
another coating of oxide of zinc formed, 
and another equivalent of hydrogen is 
given up at the surface of the platinized 
silver plate. This will go on as long .as ^'®- ^* 
there is any zinc left, or any capability in the 
water to dissolve the sulphate of zinc so formed. 
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But the results do not stop here ; not only iia& 
a new compound been formed at the expense of 
the zinc and the water ; not only has one of the 
elements of the water been given up into the at- 
mosphere in the form of a gas, but an entirely dis- 
tinct, although invisible, force has been evolved. 
A current of galvanic electricity has been set up, 
starting from the zinc plate, passing through the 
lluid to the platinized silver plate. The electricity 
does not rest here, it proceeds up the silver plate 
to the attaching wire, and then through this wire 
back again to the zinc plate. 

4. Evidences of the Existence of 
Galvanism. — But what proof, it may be asked, 
<;an be given that there is this invisible, intangible 
current flowing through the wire? How 
is its existence to be known ? Another 
experiment will afford the evidence re- 
quired. Prepare a glass vessel, partly 
filling the same with acidulated ' water 
(3)*, and before plunging in the zinc 
and silver plate, separate the wire that 
connects the plates together, as shown 
Fio. 2. in ^ig 2. OThe effervescence before seen 
(3) as surrounding the silver plate will then be 
looked for in vain — all will be quiescent 

If now the ends of the two wires be brought 

* These figures within brackets in the body of the 
(est refer to the paragraphs bearing similar n ambers 
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into contact, the action observed in the former ex* 
periment (3) will immediately commence. Clearly^ 
therefore, the effervescence seen in the fluid does 
not represent all that is taking place ; for it is evi- 
dent that in some way or other a connection be- 
tween the two plates is essential to the existence 
of any action at all. 

Further, let the wires be again separated, and 
all action will cease. Bring the wires together 
again, but interpose between their ends a film of 
paper, ivory, gutta percha, or ebonite. By such 
an arrangement the plates are still united, but no- 
action results. Separate the wires again, remove 
the intervening material, and replace it by a piece 
of brass, silver, or any other metal, and the action 
immediately recommences as at the first. Thus it 
is seen that not only must the plates be joined 
together, but they must be united by a material 
analogous to a metal, and not by one like paper^ 
ivory, gutta percha, etc. It is evident something 
must flow through the connecting wire, and that 
unless the wire through its entire length be of a 
metallic kind, it is as though it were a severed or 
broken wire. It is also obvious that some sub- 
stances possess the property of being conductors 
of what passes through the wire, and other sub- 
stances do not possess that property. 

6. Influence of the Connecting Wire 
on Blagnet. — The foregoing will be carried a 
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step farther if it be found that the wiro connecting 
the two plates possesses properties, while the actioo 
is going on, that do not belong to it under other 
circumstances. 

Prepare the apparatus as used in the preced- 
ing experiment (4), first elongating the connecting 
wire, as shown at Fig. 3. The plates are to bo 
put into the glass vessel before the acidulated 
water is poured in, and the connecting 
wire must be arranged so that it may 
come over an ordinary mariner's compass 
needle. The wire must coincide in direc- 
tion with the needle, pointing north and 
south, and be about half an inch above 
it. No result whatever will follow ; the 
wire, although attached to the plates, will 
'*** • have no influence on the compass needle 
any more than it would have had if it were de- 
tached from the plates. 

Let the acidulated water be now poured into 
the glass vessel, and the wire will be found to have 
acquired a marvellous power ; the compass needle 
will be forced out of its position and stand oblique, 
as shown by the dotted lines, Fig, 3. . This is not 
a transient movement ; the needle will permanently 
remain in a position more or less oblique to the di- 
rection of the wire. If now the connecting wire 
be cut through, so as to separate it (4), all its 
powers will disappear, the compass needle will re- 
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turn to its original position, and all action will 
cease in the glass vessel. 

This experiment clearly proves that, associated 
with the action going on in the glass vessel, there 
must be some power or influence traversing the 
connecting wire, and communicating to it proper- 
ties that it did not previously possess. It also 
shows that such properties only exist while the 
action in the glass vessel is going on. This power 
or influence is called Oalvanie or Corrent Elec- 
tricity. 

The connecting wire, under these circum- 
stances, possesses other properties than those just 
described, but it will not be necessary to refer to 
them for the purposes of this paper. 

6. CErsted's Discovery. — The experi- 
ments just detailed appear to be very simple, but 
they have sufficed to open a wide field for scien- 
tific research. For a long time it had been doubt- 
ed, and even denied, that an electrified wire (as a 
wire conveying an electric current is called) and a 
magnetized needle had any mutual relationship. 
It was not until the year 1819 that it was ascer- 
tained that such relationship did exist, and it is to 
Professor (Ersted, of Copenhagen, that the world 
is indebted for this discovery, 

7. Galvanometers. — One of the early re- 
sults of (Ersted's great discovery was the construc- 
tion of instruments called Galvanometers (or more 
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properly Galvanoscopes), for detecting the prcsenco 
of electrical currents. A Galvanometer consists 
essentially of a magnetized needle suspended by a 
fibre or balance on a point with one or more strands 
of wire passing round it, the two ends of such wire 
being represented by two brass cups or binding 
screws, Fig, 4. When any arrangement is to be 
subjected to examination, it has 
to be attached to the binding 
screws of the Galvanometer, and 
Fig. 4. if there be any electric current 

traversing it the needle will be acted on and de- 
flected from its position (5). In arranging a Gal- 
vanometer for use, it must always be so placed 
that the needle, when at rest, may coincide in 
direction with the wire that surrounds it. 

8. Action of Electrified Wires on 
other Wires. — An electrified wire not only 
possesses the power of forcing a magnetic needle 
out of its natural position, but it can affect also a 
continuous wire, which phenomena are well seen 
iii the following experiments : 

Place a plate of zinc and one of silver m an 
empty glass vesse (5). Fix a wire into the bind- 
ing screws of the Galvanometer (7), and arrange 
the Galvanometer so that this wire shall be paral- 
lel to the wire connecting the two plates together, 
as shown in Fig. 5. These two wires must not 
each other, and should be about ^ inch 
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apart. Two circuits are thus formed, one through 
the plates in the glass vessel and the wire that con- 
nects them together, and the other through the 



f 





Fio. fi. 



Galvanometer and the wire uniting the two bind- 
ing screws. Let the acidulated water be now 
poured into the glass vessel, and the needle of the 
Galvanometer will be instantly forced out of its 
position, or, as it is usually termed, deflected (7). 
Thus we see that one electrified wire can originate 
a similar current in a wire near to but not in any 
way connected with it. The electrical current thua 
set up is called an Induced or Secondary Current, 
whereas the current in the wire connected with the 
plates in the glass vessel is called the Battery or 
Primary Current. 

9. The Simple Battery.— The platea 
and glass jar and acidulated water used in the pre- 
ceding experiments are designated a Simple Bat- 
tery, by which name they will now be called. 
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10. Influence of an Electrified 
Wire on an Iron Bar. — Prepare the Simple 
Battery (9), and instead of using a straight wire 
to connect the plates together, twist it intc the 
form of a helix, Fig. 6, and for this experiment 

the wire should be insulated, that 
is, covered with cotton, silk, or gutta 
perch a. Place within this helix a 
small bar of iron, and then pour the 
acidulated water into the glass ves- 
sel. If the iron bar be now tested 
Pio. 6. i^y applying iron filings or small 

tacks to its projecting ends, it will be found to 
have become magnetic. Remove the bar from the 
helix, and it will at oncig lose all its magnetic 
property. Replace it in the helix and it becomes 
magnetic ; take the plates and helix and iron bat 
out of the solution in the glass vessel, and again 
all the magnetism of the bar disappears. 

Thus it is evident that if a wire carrying a cur- 
rent of electricity be wound round an iron bar, 
temporary magnetism is communicated to the bar 
which magnetism exists only as long as the iron 
bar is surrounded by the coils of wire and the 
electric current continues to flow. 

11. Electro-Magnets. — This magnetic 
state is called Induced Magnetism, to distinguish 
it from the permanent magnetic condition of steel 
bars which we are familiar with in the form o' 
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horseshoe-magnets. If, instead of using a feeble 

battery such as has been described, one of a more 

powerful description be employed, and if the iron 

bar be bent, as shown in Fig, 7, and 

several convolutions of wire be wound 

on it, an induced magnetic force can be 

obtained suflScient to sustain a weight 

of hundreds of pounds. Such a bar of 

iron, whether straight or bent, is termed 

an electro-magnet. ^^*^' ^* 

12. Action of a Steel Magnet of a 
Helix of Wire. — Attach a wire helix (10) to 
the Galvanometer, as shown, Fig, 8. No effect 
will be produced on the Galvanometer by the 
helix, but if a permanent steel magnet, A, be 
passed into it, the Gal- 
vanometer will be at 
once influenced, and 
the needle deflected. 
Thus it is seen that an ^'®- 8- 
electrical current can be excited in a wire by the 
action of a permanent magnet, as it was seen 
(10) that magnetism can be excited in an iron 
bar by the influence of an electrified wire. 

13. Increased E£Fect8 resulting from 
Increased Current Action.— All the effects 
produced by the Simple Battery described in the 
preceding experiments may be increased by em 
ploying a more powerful battery, but the difference 




will be in extent only, the phenomena themsolvei 
remaining the same. 

Although, in performing these experiments, it 
does not at first sight seem that much has been 
done, yet it is from the principles thus demon- 
strated that the wonderful science of Telegraphy 
has proceeded. However complicated and sur- 
prising the present condition of that part of sci- 
ence is, Telegraphy is but the application of the 
facts shown in the experiments just detailed to 
some of the requirements of daily life. 

14. Current, or Dynamic Electric- 
ity. — The electricity evolved by a galvanic bat- 
tery is designated Current or Dynamic Electricity 
(B), and requires for its conveyance a complete 
circuit of some, conducting substance or substances 
from the plate emitting the current back to the 
same plate again. 

IB. Static Electricity.— There is an- 
other condition of electricity called Static Elec- 
tricity that should be adverted 
to, as both states are manifested 
by the Intensity Coil. The Static 
condition of electricity differs 
from the Current in that it may 
be regarded as a state of quies- 
cent accumulation. It is associ- 
ated with some surface, which 
'**• * is then said to be charged^ and 
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Mich surface will emit sparks whenever any con- 
ductor is presented to it. A familiar experiment 
will illustrate this. Take a stick of sealing-wax^ 
and rub one end briskly with a piece of fur or 
flannel, Fig, &. When this has been done, the 
wax will become electrically excited, and if the 
knuckle be passed over the surface a series of 
small sparks will be seen, accompanied with a 
crackling noise. This is electricity in the Static 
condition. 



GALVANIC BATTERIES. 




Fig. 10. 

16. Galvanic Batteries. — It will 



be 



proper now to give some explanation of the vari- 
ous kinds of Galvanic Batteries that are generally 
employed. This will prevent any further reference 



to specific forms of battery, when the experiments 
with the Intensity Coil are described. The term 
** the Battery " will then be used, and that phrase 
will be taken to express the particular kind, as well 
as the number of cells that may have been se- 
lected. 

17. Elements of a Galvanic Bat- 
tery. — To constitute a Galvanic Battery it is 
necessary (3) to have two dissimilar substances or 
surfaces, both being conductors of electricity, and 
they must be placed in a fluid that will act more 
energetically on one than on the other. The sub- 
stance or surface less acted upon is called the 
Negative element, and that more acted upon the 
Positive element of the battery. The substances 
or surfaces may be flat or circular ; they may be 
near together or more widely asunder ; they may 
be both of them metallic, or only one of them a 
metal ; such variations only affect the force of the 
-electric current evolved. The materials used as 
the elements of Galvanic batteries are usually such 
as these : Copper and Zinc, Silver and Zinc, Pla- 
tinum and Zinc, Carbon and Zinc, Cast Iron and 
JZinc; and for the exciting fluids. Sulphuric and 
Nitric Acids, Bichromate of Polassa, and Sulphate 
of Copper. Many other combinations can be em- 
ployed for evolving electric currents, but results 
-80 obtained are more interesting in a scientific than 
in a practical point of view. Therefore the Cruik- 
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Ahank% Daniel's, Smee's, Grove's, Callan's, Bun<» 
sen's, and the Bichromate batteries, which are 
those that require the materials mentioned, wiD 
alone be described. 

Only one of the elements of the battery it 
acted upon by the exciting fluid, and dissolved (oi 
worn away, as the usual phrase is). This is the 
positive element, while the other, which is not 
acted upon or worn away, is the negative element. 

18. Poles of a Galvanic Battery. — 
Much confusion exists in the minds of many per- 
sons with reference to the terms the Positive and 
Negative elements of a battery and the Positive 
and Negative poles of a battery. This is readily 
dissipated by observing that the term element is 
applied to that part of the plate of a battery that 
is within the exciting fluid, such being the active 
part of the plate, and the term pole to 
that part of the plate that is without the 
fluid and which becomes the conductor 
only. The term positive is intended to 
signify that from whence the current 
proceeds, while the negative signifies 
that which the current enters. By a ref- 
erence to the accompanying illustration, 
It will be seen that the same plate of a 
battery is the positive element and the negative 
pole. By following the course of the arrows. Fig. 
11, it will be found that the current flows from 
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one plate through the fluid, and ap the other plate. 
[t then passes from the end of that plate through 
the wire that connects the two together to the top 
of the plate from whence it originally started. 
Thus it is that each plate of a battery has opposite 
terms applied to it, one part being called Positiye 
and the other part Negative. 

19. Electrodes. — ^Dr. Faraday disuses the 
word pole altogether, and calls the ends of the ele- 
ments that are outside the exciting fluid Elec- 
trodes, the paths or ways of the electricity ; and 
to express the emitting or Positive Electrodes, ho 
prefixes the syllable an, and to express the receiv' 
ing or Negative Electrode, the syllable cath. So 
that, in the language of that distinguished man, 
the upper end of the Negative element of the bat- 
tery (usually called the Positive poU) is the emit- 
ting or An-electrode, and the upper end of the 
Positive element (usually called the Negative pole)^ 
is the receiving or Cath-electrode. For conve- 
nience of pronunciation, these two words are short- 
ened to anode and cathode ; and in deference to 
Bo distinguished an authority, these terms will be 
used throughout this book, instead of the worda 
positive pole and negative pole. 

20. Compound Batteries. — In the 
foregoing remarks, a simple or single cell battery 
only has been described. But the principles de- 
tailed belong equally to any multiple of the single 
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cell, forming what is then called a Compmind 
Battery.— /Y^. 10, Fig. 62. 

21. Quantity Arrangement of a 
Battery. — In uniting single cell batteries to 
form a compound battery, the anode of each single 
cell battery may be attached to one metallic bar or 
wire, and the cathode of each single cell to another 
similar bar or wire. This is called the quantity 
method of arrangement, and the effects obtained 
from such a compound battery will be similar to 
those that would be produced by a single cell bat- 
tery, the plates of which were equal in surface to 
the sum of all the plates in the compound battery. 
Such a method of connection converts, in fact, a 
number of small batteries into (me large one. 

22. Intensity Arrangement of Bat- 
tery. — If it be desired to give to the current of 
electricity evolved from any single cell battery a 
greater power of overcoming obstacles, then other 
batteries must be united with it in such a manuei 
that the current from the one battery will circu- 
late through all the batteries that are added to it. 
This is called the intensity arrangement, and it re- 
quires that the anode of one battery be united to 
the cathode of the next, and so on through the 
entire series employed. 

23. Necessity for Uniformity oi 
Size in Batteries. — In uniting single bat- 
teries together to form an intensity arrangement^ 



care should be taken to use batteries whose nega- 
tive elements are of equal size. If this be not at- 
tended to, the power of the series will be reduced 
to what it would be were all the batteries the size 
of the smallest one. The absolute power of any 
galvanic battery, all other things the same, de- 
pends upon the area of the surface of the negative 
element. 

24. Electrodes of Compound Bat- 
teries. — When a compound battery is arranged 
as a quantity battery (21), any part of the bar or 
wire to which the anodes of the single batteries 
are united will form the anode of the compound 
battery ; and any part of the bar or wire to which 
the cathodes of the single batteries are attached 
will be its cathode. When single batteries are 
aiTanged for an Intensity Battery (22), the un- 
connected cathode of the first battery will be the 
cathode of the series, and the unconnected anode 
of the last battery will be the anode of the se- 
ries. To attach a Galvanic Battery, whether a 
simple or compound form, to any piece of appa- 
ratus, it is only necessary to carry wires from the 
two electrodes to the apparatus that is to be em- 
ployed. 

25. Continuity of Circuit. — The ef- 
fects producible by a Galvanic Battery are mani- 
fested in the passage of the current from one elec- 
trode to the other (4) ; and therefore, in arrang- 
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tug a Galvanic Battery and apparatus, an uninter- 
rupted conductor, of some kind or other, must be 
provided between the two electrodes. 



BATTERIES, HOW CONSTRUCTED. 

26. Cruikshank's Battery.— This bat- 
tery is only used as a Compond Battery (20). 
It consists of plates of zinc and copper united to- 
gether in pairs, and fitted into grooves in the sides 
of a wooden trough. A suitable space is left be- 
tween the pairs of plates, and this space forms the 
cell for receiving the exciting fluid. Cruikshank's 
battery is excited with a dilute solution of sulphu- 
ric acid, with slight addition of nitric acid, but it 
is not a very convenient form for experimental 
purposes. It is used for telegraphic purposes, 
%nd also for medical galvanism. 

27. Daniel's Battery.— This 
admirable battery consists of a copper 
cylinder, in which is placed a cylinder 
of porous earthenware, and in this a 
zinc rod. Fig, 12, the zinc being the 
positive^ and the copper the negative 
element Two exciting solutions are 
required for this battery ; one a satu- 
rated solution of sulphate of copper, and pj^. is. 
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the other a solution of sulphuric acid (c*^miy:'\rciA» 
oil of vitriol) in the proportion of sevc^ parts of 
water by measure to one part of sulphuric acid. 
The solution of sulphate of copper is placed in the 
copper cylinder, and the diluted sulphuric acid iu 
the porous cylinder. The porous cylinder keep* 
the two solutions separate, and at the same time 
allows the electric cuiTent to pass through its sides. 
A binding screw attached to the zinc rod, and one 
attached to the copper cylinder, form the cathode 
and anode (19). It is not necessary to have any 
containing vessel for this battery ; the copper cyl- 
inder being closed at the bottom performs that 
oflSce. This battery is very effective in use, re- 
markably constant, and gives a current of consid- 
erable intensity. 

28. Smee's Battery. — This form of bat- 
tery lujs perhaps been more extensively used than 
any other galvanic arrangement. 
It consists of a plate of platin- 
ized silver for the negative ele- 
ment with two plates of zinc 
for the positive element, Fig. 
13. The platinized silver plate 
is usually attached to a wooden 
bar, and the zinc plates, being 
placed one on each side of the 
Fig. 13. same, are kept in the required 

position by a metal cramp passing over the top 
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df the bar. A binding screw, passed through the 
wooden bar and attached to the silver plate, forma 
the anode, and a similar binding screw, on the 
cramp that holds the zincs to the bar, is the cath- 
ode. An earthenware or other suitable containing 
vessel is required for this battery, and it is excited 
by a solution of sulphuric acid (commercial oil of 
vitriol) in the proportion of 7 parts of water by 
measure to 1 part of sulphuric acid. This bat- 
tery is admirably adapted for electro-depositiona 
and also for general galvanic experiments ; but it is 
not the most suitable kind for producing electric 
light, nor for the intensity coiL It is easily 
managed, is tolerably constant, and requires only 
one exciting fluid ; and therefore porous cells are 
dispensed with. 

29. Grove's Battery. — The elements 
of this battery are platinum for the negative and 
^inc for the positive. This battery also requires 
ai containing vessel to hold the entire arrange- 
ment, and an inner cell to hold the platinum 
plate only. This inner cell, like that in Daniel's 
battery (27), must be of a porous earthenware, 
which will admit the passage of the galvanic cur- 
tent through its sides, but will not allow the ex- 
citing fluids to mingle. When the zinc plate ia 
placed in the containing jar, the porous cell is to 
be put between the upright portions of the zinc, 
And the platinum plate is then put into the porous 
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jell. Fig, 14. The zinc plate is usually made out 
of a long strip bent up in the form of the letter 17^ 
by which means the zinc is brought . 
opposite to each side of the plsitinuiD 
plate. 

But it is more advantageous, m 
stead of bending a long slip of ziucy 
to employ three shorter pieces. One 
piece to be put at the bottom .of the 
Pie. 14. containing jar, and two other pieces 
resting on this to form the two vertical sides. 
This is less expensive to make and more econom- 
ical in use. A binding screw attached to the zinc 
plate, and one to the platinum, form the two elec- 
trodes. 

Two different exciting fluids are required for 
this battery, one for the platinum cell and the 
other for the zinc. That for the platinum is, nitric 
acid (commercial aquafortis) 3 parts, and sulphuric 
acid 1 part ; and that for the zinc, sulphuric acid 
(commercial oil of vitriol), 1 part by measure 
added to 7 parts of water. This battery is con* 
venient in use, and is admirably adapted for gen- 
eral galvanic experiments, especially so for the in- 
tensity coil, but it is not generally suitable for 
manufacturing purposes. 

30. Bunsen's Carbon Battery. — ^The 
elements of this battery are zinc for the positive^ 
and carbon for the negative element. A porous 
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cell and containing jar, and two exciting Huids, art 
required for this battery. The general arrange- 
ment of the Bunsen's Battery, and the nature of 
the exciting fluids are precisely similar to those 
of Grove's Battery (29). The carbon usually 
employed for Bunsen's Battery is obtained from 
the deposited carbon that is found in the retort 
at the gas works. 

31. Callan's or Maynooth Battery. 
— A cast-iron vessel is used in this battery as the 
containing cell, and this forms the negative ele- 
ment. A porous cell is placed within the iron one, 
and the zinc plate which forms the positive element 
is put into it, Fig, 15. Nitric acid is used in the 
iron cell as the exciting fluid, and 
sulphuric acid (commercial oil of 
vitriol), 1 part by measure added 
to 7 parts of water, is used in the 
porous cell. Many experimenters 
admire this battery ; it is moder- 
ately cheap to construct, exposes a 
large negative surface, and evolves ^'<»- 15. 

a powei-ful current; but its cost in use is con- 
siderable, owing to the large quantity of nitric 
acid required. 

32. Bichromate Battery. — This con- 
sists of a plate of gas carbon for the negative ele- 
ment, and a plate of zinc for the positive. These 
plates are attached to a bar, and suspended in the 
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containing jar; no porous cell is required and out 
exciting fluid only is used. The exciting fluid is 
thus made : Dissolve powdered bichromate of 
potassa in hot water, the proportion being aboat 
2 ounces of bichromate to 1 pint of water. When 
cpld, add sulphuric acid (commercial oil of vitriol) 
in the proportion of 1 part of acid to 12 'puTta of 
bichromate solution. The addition of tlie acid 
will cause the evolution of a considerable degree 
of heat, and when the solution is again cold it is 
fit for use. This battery is convenient in use, does 
not emit any fumes, is very energetic, and will 
maintaih its power about three hours. 

A very convenient preparation has recently 
been introduced for forming the solution for the 
Bichromate Battery. It is known as "Allen's 
Crystals for the Bichromate Battery," and it only 
requires to be dissolved in the propor- 
tion of 1 ounce of the crystals to i 
ounces of water, and the solution is 
ready for use, without any further ad- 
dition. 

A useful form of the Bichromate 
Battery is that shown in Fig. 16, 
which has a glass bottle for the con- 
taining cell, and the zinc plate is in 
the centre, with a carbon plate on 
each side. The zinc is attached to a rod that 
jWBses up through the cap of the bottle, so that it 
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can be drawn up or down. In charging the bot- 
tle-shaped cell with the exciting fluid, the vessel 
should not be filled higher than the body, so as to 
leave the neck empty. The zinc plate is made 
somewhat shorter than the neck of the bottle, and 
when the battery is not required for use the zinc 
can be drawn out of the solution in the body into 
the empty neck of the bottle, and then all action 
at once ceases. The solution can be left in the 
cell, and will keep good any length of time, and 
the battery can be put into action whenever re- 
quired. 

All the batteries described (27 to 32) can be 
used either as single or compound batteries, and 
can, if arranged as compound batteries, be con- 
nected either for quantity or intensity effects. 

33. Amalgamation of Zinc Plates. — 
The zinc plates used for the Smee's, Grove's, Cal- 
lan's and Bunsen's Batteries, should be amalga- 
mated when the battery is first made, and they will 
require to be re-amalgamated from time to time. 
This is very readily effected by laying the zinc 
plate in dilute sulphuric acid of the strength used 
for the exciting solution, and allowing the plate to 
remain for some few minutes. It should then be 
taken out, and, while wet, have a globule or two 
of mercury placed on it, and rubbed over its faces 
and edges, so that it may present a uniform silvered 
appearance. This amalgamating is necessary in 
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order to prevent ^Lai is technically called loetd 
action, and its necessity may be thus exemplified. 
If a piece of unamalffamated zinc be put into di- 
lute sulphuric acid, the surface will be immediately 
covered with minute bubbles of hydrogen gas, and 
the acid solution will soon be in a state of effer- 
vescence, accompanied with a hissing sound. This 
will go on until the zinc is entirely dissolved, or 
the solution completely saturated with sulphate of 
zinc. But if the zinc plate be amalgamated, no 
action of this kind will take place ; the smooth- 
ness of the surface communicated by the mercury 
appears to cause the hydrogen first evolved to 
adhere to the plate, which* is thus protected from 
any further action. This immunity only exists 
while the zinc plate is detached from the other 
part of the battery, or the circuit between the 
anode and the cathode is severed. When the zinc 
plate is in its place, and the circuit completed, the 
mercury affords no protection, as the hydrogen 
then is evolved at the negative element (3). 
When the zinc plates of a battery, after being 
washed, look black in parts, it is needful to re- 
amalgamate them previous to using them again. 

34. Elements of a Battery to be 
kept apart. — It will be obvious, from the 
foregoing remarks, that the positive and negative 
elements of a battery must not touch each other 
within the exciting f uid. They should be about 
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I to ^ inch apart, and the battenes that are used 
without porous cells will require to be examined 
from time to time, in order to see that these con- 
ditions have not become deranged. 



INDUCED ELECTRICITY. 

35. Induced Currents. — In a previous 
experiment (8) it was shown that an electrified 
wire is capable of exciting an electrical current 
in a wire that is contiguous to but not connected 
with it. This kind of current is called an Induced ' 
Current. The Induced Current differs strikingly 
from the Battery Current, inasmuch as the Bat- 
tery Current is continuous as long as the circuit is 
complete, whereas the Induced Current is but mo- 
mentary, and requires a disruption of the Battery 
Circuit to re-excite it. The experiments (36 to 
43) will serve to illustrate the phenomena of In- 
duced Currents, and will render more obvious the 
descriptions that will be given. 

36. Induced Current on Complet- 
ing Circuit. — Fix two wooden pillars. A, B, 
into the top of a wooden base, Fiff, 17. The 
height of these pillars, or their distance apart, is 
not of material moment. If the pillars be made 
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6 inches high, and be about 12 inches apai-t, such 
a proportion will be convenient The top of each 
pillar should have two binding screws in it, so that 




Fio. 17. 

the bent wires C D and E F may be fitted in 
one below the other, and about ^ inch apai't 
The Galvanometer, G, is to be connected with the 
two binding screws carrying the lower wire, E F, 
so as to form a continuous and closed circuit. 
The cathode of the battery, H, is now to be con- 
nected with the binding screw D, forming one of 
the ends of the wire C D. It will be seen that 
the battery circuit is not yet completed, for the 
wire from the binding screw C is not connected 
with the anode of the battery; therefore all is 
quiescent If the battery circuit be completed by 
touching the anode of the battery with the wire 
from the binding screw C, the needle of the Gal- 
vanometer will be immediately deflected into an 
oblique position. This deflection, as observed be- 
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fore (8), is caused by the induced current of elec- 
tricity that is set up in the galvanometer circuit by 
the action of the current that circulates through 
the battery circuit as soon as this latter is com- 
">leted. 

37. Induced Current on Rupture of 
Circuit. — Let this be pursued further. Instead 
of simply touching the anode with the wire C, let 
the wire be fixed to the anode by means of its 
binding screw. A similar deflection will take 
place, but it will be seen that it exists only for an 
instant ; tlie needle will soon return to its normal 
position, although the contact of the wire with the 
battery is still preserved. This shows that an in- 
duced current differs from the battery current in 
that it is but transient (36), and does not flow 
continuously. Separate the wire C from the anode 
of the battery, and again the needle will be de- 
flected ; but it will be observed that the deflection 
is now in the opposite direction to the former de- 
flection. This also only lasts for a moment, and 
the needle will then return again to its original po- 
sition. 

38. Necessity for Rupture of Bat- 
tery Circuit. — These experiments will enable 
the phenomena of induced currents to be better 
understood, for they show that the influence of an 
electrified wire upon a contiguous wire brings 
about an alteration in the electrical state of such 



wire ; and this, in the present case, is shown bj 
the deflection of the needle of the galvanometer. 
It is also seen that this electrical manifestation 
exists only while the alteration in the electrical 
condition of the wire is being brought about, for 
as soon as the alteration is effected it ceases. But 
more than this is shown, as it is manifest that the 
battery current has the power, not only of pro- 
dticing this alteration in the electrical state of the 
contiguous wire, but also of maintaining that al- 
tered condition, for the needle soon returned to 
its normal position, although the battery current 
continued to flow. Even this is not all, for when 
the battery circuit was interrupted by separating 
the wire from the anode of the battery, then the 
force that had been operating ceased, the wire in 
the galvanometer circuit returned to its normal 
condition ; but in doing this another current was 
set np, manifested by the second deflection of the 
needle, a current, be it observed, differing in some 
respects from the first, inasmuch as the deflection 
of the needle was in the opposite direction. 

3 9. Rapid Rupture of Battery Cir- 
cuit. — Let the mode of performing the experi- 
meat (36) be varied by attaching the wire from 
the file J, Fig. 18, to the anode of the battery. 
Th6 file under these circumstances becomes the 
electrode ; and if the end of the wire from C be 
btought into contact with the file, the needle will 
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be deflected as before. Make contact by again 
touching the file with the end of the wiie from C, 
and draw it along the surface of the file. This 
process will give a succession of contact-making 
and contact-breaking; for every time the wire 




Fig. 18. 

passes ofE one tooth of the file, contact will be 
broken, and each time it again touches the next 
tooth contact will be renewed. Under these cir- 
cumstances the needle of the galvanometer will be 
kept in a state of oscillation. The rapidity of the 
operation of making and breaking contact enables 
the induced electricity which only exists for a mo. 
ment to approximate to the character of a con- 
tinuous current. 

40. Induction in the Battery Cir- 
cuit. — There is another condition of Induction 
that will require to be noticed in order to enable 
all the phenomena of the Intensity Coil to be un- 
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dentood In the preceding experiment the action 
of an electrified wire upon an inde- 
pendent wire was noticed ; it will now 
be seen, that under certain circum- 
stances, an electrified wire acts upon 
itself. Prepare a battery (say that 
shown at Fig. 16), and attach one end 
of an insulated wire, about 18 inches 
lopg, to the cathode. The other end 
of the wire is to be brought into 
contact with the anode and then sep- 
arated, when a minute spark will be 
seen at the point of rupture, Mg. 19. 
41. Induction in Scalari- 
form Battery Wire. — Remove 
the wire from the battery, and bend 
it into a scalarifonn or ladder-like 
shape. Repeat the former experi- 
ment with the wire thus arranged, 
and the spark will be perceptibly 
Fig. 19. larger and brighter. 
42. Induction in Spiral Battery 
Wire. — Change now the form of the wire by 
winding it into a spiral 
c ^^"^-^ or helix, C, Fig. 20. On 
repeating this experiment 
with the wire in this shape, 
the spark is still farther 
*• increased. 
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43. Magnetic Induction in Battery 
Circuit. — Repeat the former experiment (42), 
iirst inserting the 
rod, D, Fig. 21, 
into the centre 
of the helix, C, 
and when contact 
with the battery 
is broken under these altered circumstances, the 
force and brilliancy of the spark will be further 
intensified. 

The explanation is this : In the first experi- 
ment (40) the spark was produced by the com- 
bustion of- the conducting wire by the unassisted 
force of the battery current. In the second and 
third experiments (41 to 42), the increase in the 
spark was due to increased combustion of the 
conducting wire arising from the inductive action 
of one fold of the wire upon that contiguous to it. 
In the fourth experiment (43), the iron rod in the 
•centre of the helix was rendered magnetic by the 
flow of the battery current round it, and this mag- 
netized rod in its turn acted on the helix, and thus 
Btill further increased the force of the current. 

If a galvanometer (7) be made a part of the 
circuit in performing these experiments (40 to 
43), the effects described will be seen in the in- 
creasing length of the arc through which the 
needle will be deflected. It must be noticed that 
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these increased effects are manifested at the mo- 
ment of breaking battery contact, and, like the 
former results (36), they are but transient, and 
only approximate to continuity by a rapid procesa 
>f contact breaking. 

44. Electro-Chemical Effects of 
Current Electricity. — Prepare a piece of 
white blotting paper by immersing it in a solution 
of starch, and then drying it. 
Moisten the paper thus prepared 
with a solution of iodide of po- 
tassium, and lay it on a glass or 
ebonite plate. Arrange the bat- 
Pie. 22. tgry gQ tijjj^ the wires (which ia 

this case must be platinum) from the electrodes 
may come down upon the moistened paper, Mff,22, 
Let the ends of the wire be about -J- an inch 
apart, and in the course of a few seconds there 
will be a violet spot under the end of the wire 
from the anode of the battery. This color result* 
from the decomposition of the iodide of potassium 
by the galvanic current and the union of the iodine 
thus liberated with the starch that the paper was 
prepared with, forming iodide of starch, which it 
of a deep violet colon 
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HOW A OOIIi IS MADE. 

46. The Primary Ooil. — From experi- 
ments such as the preceding, it is obvious that ty 
arranging the wire used for uniting the two elec- 
trodes of a galvanic battery into the form of a 
helix, certain properties of the battery are greatly 
increased. When a long length of wire is used, it 
is best to wind it in two or more layers, one over 
the other. Such a helix is designated a Coil, and, 
because it is employed for conveying the battery 
current, it is called a Primary Coil. Whenever 
the word Primary is used with reference to gal- 
vanic arrangements or experiments, it is intended 
to signify some relation to a battery circuit. 

46. Construction of an Ordinary 
Frim.ary Coil. — Prepare a paper tube, about 
4 inches long and J in. diameter, and wind on this 
tube two or three strands or layers of wire, one 
over the other. The wire should be copper, cov- 
ered with cotton, and of the size of ordinary bell 
wire. A binding screw should be attached to each 
end of the wire, as shown in Fig, 23, by which 
means it can be conveniently united to a battery. 
This is a Primary Coil, and by its aid the results 
observed in 42, 43, can be obtained in a more 
marked and palpable manner. When the paper 
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tube upon which the wire is wound is filled up 
with an iron bar, greatly increased efEects are 
manifested, and if, instead of 
a solid iron bar, a bundle of 
ron wire, A, Fig. 23, be em- ^^f^HHMHBv » 
ployed for this purpose, the •'"^^^■B'^JI 
improvement is most striking. ^*- ^ 

47. Construction of an Ordinaxy 
Secondary Coil. — Prepare a second paper 
tube of similar length to that in the centre of the 
Primary Coil just described, but large enough in 
diameter to fit over it. Fit two discs of wood on 
the ends of this tube, and then 
wind on five or six strands of cot- 
ton-covered wire about the size of .j^-— ^^_, 
stout packthread, and attach bind- iHI^^BV 
ing screws to the beginning and 
end of such wire. This, when ^*o. 24. 
placed over the Primary Coil, is termed a Second- 
ary Coil, Fig, 24. It is contiguous to the Primary 
Coil, but has no connection with it. 

48. Sparks from Secondary Coil.~ 
Place two thin wires in the binding screws of the 
Secondary Coil, and bring their ends near to- 
gether, so that they all but touch, and place the 
Primary Coil, with its core of iron wires, within 
the Secondary Coil. Attach the Primary Coil to 
a battery, and break contact rapidly by means of a 
file (39), when a series of minute sparks will be 
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seen between the ends of the wires from the Sec- 
ondary Coil (47). If the fingers be wetted and 
brought into contact with the two binding screws 
on the Secondary Coil, or with metal cylinders at- 
tached to them, a distinct shock will be felt when 
the contact between the Primary Coil and the bat- 
tery is made or broken. It is thus that the coils 
of the electro-magnetic machines are constructed 
that have been made and sold by thousands, both 
for medical and experimental purposes. But such 
machines are not Intensity Coils, for their mode 
of construction involves the loss of all but a mere 
fragment of the electrical current excited in the 
wires of which they are composed. 

49. Contact Breakers. — As the induced 
currents (36, 38) are only manifested when con- 
tact between the Primary Coil and the battery is 
made and broken, it will not be out of place to 
describe here the means by which this rupture is 
usually effected. The contrivance for this purpose 
is called a Contact Breaker, and it will only be 
accessary to describe two kinds, as they may be 
taken as types of those in ordinary use. 

60. The Mercury Contact Breaker. 
— In Fig, 25 is represented an apparatus devised 
by Dr. Ritchie, as a mode of obtaining rotary mo- 
tion by the temporary magnetization of an iron 
bar ; and this has been extensively employed as a 
Contact Breaker. It consists of a circular disc of 
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wood placed between the poles of a horseshoe mag> 
net, having a deep channel turned in it, so as to 
form a cup. This cup is divided into 
two parts or semi-cups by a wooden 
bridge, the ends of which come oppo- 
site to the poles of the magnet A 
brass pillar rises up from the centre of 
the bridge, supporting on its top an 
iron bar wound round with insulated 
wire, the two ends of w^hich come down into the 
cup, and are of such a length, that when the iron 
bar is rotated, they will just pass over the bridge 
without touching it. This bar, or Electro- magnet 
(11), as it really is, has a pointed pin projecting 
from its underside, which fits into the brass pil- 
lar, and this arrangement allows the bar to rotate 
with very little impediment from friction. The 
two semi-cups are to be filled with mercury, which 
will stand up above the top of the bridge, the 
bridge thus causing a sort of trough between 
them. 

The wires from the electrodes of a battery are 
to be put into the mercury in the semi-cups (one 
into each), and the rotating bar moved round so 
that it may stand across instead of in the line of 
tbe bridge. As soon as this is done the wires 
from the iron bar will touch the mercury, and the 
battery current will then circulate round the bar 
«T>d convert it into an electro-magnet (11). The 
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north and 'south poles of the hortfCjnot magnet 
will attract dissimilar poles, produced in rhe iron 
bar by the action of the battery current in the iron 
bar, and draw them round until they are opposite 
to the two poles of the horseshoe magnet. This 
operation will also carry the wires out of the mer- 
cury, and communication with the battery will be 
interrupted, and consequently the electro-magnet 
will lose all its properties. 

At first sight it would appear that the electro- 
magnet would now come to a state of rest, but this 
is not the case : the impetus it acquired by its par- 
tial rotation will carry it a little beyond the line of 
he bridge, and this will bring the points of the 
Nires again into the mercury in the serai^cups. 
But it will be noticed that the wires do not come 
into the same semi-cups as before, and that the 
battery current therefore flows through the wire 
on the iron bar in the opposite direction ; conse- 
quently the polarity now acquired by the bar i* 
opposite to that which it had before. The end of 
the electro-magnetized bar that is now north is 
thus near to the north pole of the horseshoe mag^ 
net, and these two mutually repel each other, and 
by this force the rotating bar is driven to a posi 
tion at right angles to the bridge, and where its 
north can be attracted by the south of the horse- 
shoe magnet. This attractive force carries the bar 
through another quarter of the circle, and it i» 
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brought again with its wires over the bridge. 
But the wires coming again into the opposite serai- 
ciips, opposite polarity is induced, again it is driven 
through a quarter circle, attracted through another 
quarter of the circle until it is once more over the 
bridge. 

In this way, by this alternate magnetization 
and demagnetization, an attractive and repulsive 
action is obtained, by means of which a rapid ro- 
tation is produced, and contact made and broken 
twice in each revolution. 

This, though a convenient Contact Breaker for 
some purposes, is not suitable for use when large 
batteries or coils are employed. Every time the 
wires leave the mercury a vivid spark occurs, and 
the surface of the mercury soon becomes covered 
with a coating of oxide of mercury. This oxide 
being a non-conductor prevents the battery, cur- 
rent from flowing into the wire, and so interrupts 
the action. These inconveniences are remedied by 
the form of Contact Breaker now to be described, 
and which is usually called the Vibrating Contact 
Breaker. 

61. Vibrating Contact Breaker.— 
By a reference to the illustration, Fig. 26, the 
general form of this Contact Breaker will be seen. 
It consists of a base-board having an outer brass 
pillar, a centre brass pillar, and an electro-magnet 
(11). The electro-magnet is fixed to the board 
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with its poles upwards, and the ends of the wire 
that is wound round it are thus disposed oL 
One end is left open, so that the battery may 
be connected with it, and 
the other end passes under 
the board to the base of tbe 
centre pillar. The outer pil. 
lar, at its upper part, holds 
the end of a metal spring Fig. 28. 

which passes through the ring of the centre pillar 
to the poles of the electro-magnet. Here the end 
of the spring is armed with a plate or clapper of 
iron, which should stand when the spring is at rest 
about 1-lOth of an inch above the poles of the 
electro-magBet. A screw passes through the ring 
at the top of the centre pillar, and comes just in con- 
tact with the spring. The spring at this point, as 
well as the end of the screw, must be of platinum. 

Wben one electrode of a battery is attached to- 
the open end of the wire of the electro-magnet and 
the other electrode to the outer brass pillar, the 
circuit is complete. If the anode of the battery 
(19) be connected with the electro-magnet, the 
current will enter there, circulate round it, commu- 
nicate magnetic properties to it, and pass undor 
the board to the centre pillar. It will rise up here 
to the ring and descend through the screw to the 
upring, and from thence by the outer pillar to the 
cathode of the battery. 
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The electro-magnet will now attract the iron 
clapper at the end of the spring down to itself, 
sind by this means a separation takes place between 
the end of the screw and the spring, and the bat- 
tery circuit is interrupted. The electro-magnet 
then loses all its attractive power ; it can no longer 
hold the clapper down, and the spring thus liber- 
ated rises to the position it formerly occupied, and 
again comes into contact with the end of the screw 
that passes through the ring. As soon as this 
takes place the current again flows, the electro- 
magnet exercises attractive influence on the clap- 
per, and draws it down. This once more breaks 
contact, again the spring resumes its position, and 
thus a rapid vibration is kept up ; every oscillation 
of the spring being associated with making and 
breaking contact with the battery. 

When this contact breaker is applied to Inten- 
sity Coils, it is usual to employ the iron bundle 
forming the core of the coil (46) as the electro- 
magnet, and to place the vibrating spring vertical 
instead of horizontal 
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HOW AN INTENSITY OOIIi 
MADE. 



IS 




Pig. 97. 

52. Intensity Coils. — It is to M. Ruhm- 
KOFF, of Paris, that the scientific world is indebted 
for a knowledge of the means by which the entire 
results of the combined action of battery, wires, 
and iron core can be obtained. M. Ruhmkofp 
may, therefore, be properly regarded as the inven- 
tor of the Intensity or Induction Coil. As it 
is proposed to give in detail instructions for mak- 
ing as well as using these coils, it will not be 
necessary to do more than advert thus to the in- 
ventor, as the elements of the invention itself will 
be found in the directions that are to follow. 

The parts of an Intensity Coil are these — the 
Reel, the Primary Coil, the Secondary Coil, the 
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Iron Bundle or core, the Contact Breaker, the 
Condenser, the Pedestal or base, and the Commu- 
tator. The dimensions about to be given are not 
intended to be taken as expressing the absolute 
relation that must exist between the various parts 
of an Intensity Coil. They may be considerably 
varied without impairing the eflSciency of the ap- 
paratus. 

63. The Reel. — The Keel consists of a 
hollow cylinder or tube, with a square or circular 
plate firmly fixed on each end of the same. The 
cylinder should be formed of paper, and the plates 
or reel ends, as they may be called, should be of 
gutta percha or ebonite. 

The reel ends should be flat, and not less than 
■| in. thick, and if circular a facet should be made 
on the edge of each, so that when the reel is com- 
plete it may stand steadily on the pedestal. The 
hole through the centre of the reel ends should 
be turned perfectly true, so as to fit the outside 
of the cylinder, and a shoulder should be left on 
the outer face sufiiclent to prevent the paper cyl- 
inder from being pushed through the ends when 
it is being fastened on. The reel ends may be 
4J inches diameter if circular, pr 4 inches by 4 
inches if square. They can be fastened to the 
paper cylinder by Thompson's Liverpool glue or 
cement. 

The cylinder should be formed of cartridge 



paper cut into a long strip, and when gummed oi 
pasted on one side, wound round a rod J inch 
diameter. When properly done a firm tube, 7 
inches long, 1 inch diameter, and about 1-1 6th of 
an inch thick, is obtained. This is to be allowed to 
dry thoroughly, and the ends cut perfectly at right 
angles to the axis. The discs or ends must be 
firmly fastened to the cylinder, and in order to 
effect this the holes through the discs should be 
slightly tapered, the larger dimensions being to- 
wards the shoulder. Before fixing the paper cyl- 
inder a slightly conical plug should be provided, 
fitting the inside of the cylinder. When the parts 
are ready and carefully coated with the glue, they 
are to be put together, and the conical plug grad- 
ually pressed into the end of the cylinder, whicl: 
will expand it a little and force it into close con- 
tact with the sides of the hole in the disc, and it 
is to remain in this position until the glue is thor- 
oughly set, when the plug can be removed. The 
Reel should be provided with a hollow groove in 
the edges of the discs, if they be circular, in order 
to receive the pieces of catgut cord that are to 
fasten it to the base ; if they be square they can 
be fastened by screws. Two holes are to be drilled 
through one of the ends of the reel, in order to 
allow the primary wire to be passed through. 
These holes should be about -J in. diameter, and 
they should be somewhat oblique in their dire^ 
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tioD, so that th<) wire where passed through the 
reel end may not be at right angles with the axis 
of the reel. 

54. The Primary Coil.— The Primarj 
Coil consists of copper wire covered with cotton, 
and of a size known as No. 16. averaging about 
1 8 yards to the lb. One end of the wire is to be 
passed from the inside through one of the holes 
m the reel end, so as to project six or eight inches, 
and the wire is then to be carefully wound over the 
cylinder up to the other end, and then back again, 
80 as to form two layers of wire over the other* 
When this is completed, the remaining end of the 
wire is to be passed through the second bole in 
the reel end. Such a quantity of wire will weigh 
about one pound. Before putting on the wire it is 
necessary to fit a wooden or metal rod inside the 
paper cyliuder of the reel. If this be not done, 
the cylinder is likely to be damaged by the force 
required to wind the wire round it. 

When the Primary Wire is laid on, it should 
be varnished with two or three successive coats of 
varnish composed of shellac dissolved in spirits of 
vine. Care should be taken that one coat be thor- 
oughly dry before a second is put on. The var- 
nish for the first coat should be thin, so that it may 
be readily absorbed by the covering of the wire 
and conveyed to the underneath layer. When the 
varnish is dry and hard, the primary wire is to b* 
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carefully covered with a strip of cartridgi paper 
passed twice or three times over the wire, and fas- 
tened by gum-water or glue. This paper must be 
cut exactly to the width between the inside faces 
of the ends of the reel. It must be drawn tightly 
when put on, but not so tightly as to show on its 
surface the interstices between the rows of wire. 
This paper covering, when dry, is to be carefully 
varnished, and must present a smooth cyUndrical 
surface, having no interspace between it and the 
inside face of the reel ends. 

Shellac varnish, laid on as above described, 
forms a good insulator, but it is not quite so effec- 
tive a mixture as the ordinary black rosin of com- 
merce and beeswax. This preparation is rather 
more difficult to apply, but it is greatly superior to 
the varnish when it is done. 

The method to be adopted is this : the rosin is 
to be melted in an earthen vessel and a small quan- 
tity of beeswax added to it ; the proportion of 
wax has to be determined by experiment. The 
use of the wax being to diminish the friability of 
the rosin without interfering with its hardness. 
Usually about one-fifth by weight of wax will bo 
found a suitable quantity. The rosin and wax 
when fully melted and heated almost to boiling, is 
to be carefully poured over the wire by means of 
a spoon or ladle, turning the coil round and repeat- 
ing the application until the mixture has cod^ 
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pletely permeated the strands and filled up all the 
interstices between the wires. 

If this be done neatly, the paper covering wiU 
not be required ; should, however, the outer sur- 
face of the coil be otherwise than smooth and even^ 
the paper must be laid on as directed. 

When the rosin mixture is employed as the 
insulating material, it will be found convenient to 
wind the wires on to the cylinder and insulate the 
same before the reel ends are fixed on. 

65. The Secondary Coil. — This is also 
formed of copper wire, but the wire must be cov- 
ered with silk, and of a size known as No. 38, 
averaging about 180 yards to the ounce; the quan- 
tity required will be about 6 ounces. In winding 
this wire on the reel, the most scrupulous care is 
needed, not only to avoid any break in the wire, 
but also any kink or bend in it. . The diameter of 
this wire is 0067 in. The layers of the Secondary 
Wire should not be carried close up to the end of 
the Primary Coil, in order to avoid the possibility 
of the wire of one layer sinking down to the level 
of that below it. It must be borne in mind, that 
when a layer of wire is finished and insulated, it 
, is next to impossible to take it off again ; conse- 
quently every care must" be taken to prevent any 
failure in winding it on. One layer of the Sec- 
ondary Wire is to be wound on at one time and 
then most carefully coated with the shellac vamiah 
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or with the rosin mixtare (54). When this hat 
been done, the layer of wire is further insulated 
by wrapping round it several thicknesses of gutta- 
percha tissue, or of thin white demy paper, pre- 
viously soaked in the rosin mixture (64), and 
allowed to become hard. 

Whichever material be used, it must be cut in 
strips a little wider than the length of the layer of 
wire it is to cover and then wound on tightly, but 
smoothly. The length of the strip should be such 
as to wrap three or four times round the coil, and 
it must be fastened with the varnish or rosin mix- 
ture. When the requisite quantity of wire is put 
on, eight or ten folds of the insulating paper or 
tissue must be wrapped round the coil before the 
ornamental covering of silk velvet is applied. 

If the wires forming the coil have been put on 
before the reel ends have been fixed to the inner 
paper cylinder, the reel ends must now be put in 
their places, and when they are firmly set, the in- 
terspaces between the ends of the layers of wire 
and the inside of the reel ends should be carefully 
filled up with the rosin mixture (64) so that the 
insulation may be perfected. 

The winding of the Secondary Wire should 
begin at the ojypodte end of the coil to that at 
which the winding of the Primary Coil con>- 
menced, and it must finish at the same end at 
which it began. The two ends of the wire should 
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be wonnd into two helixes, and these can be passed 
through holes in the reel ends, in order that thej 
may be connected with the other part of the ap- 
paratus. 

56. Testing the Secondary Wire. — 
Before the winding of the Secondary Wire is com- 
menced it should be tested, which may be done in 
the following way : — Attach one end of the wire 
on the bobbin (as it comes from the coverers) to 
one electrode of a battery, and the other end of 
one of the binding screws of a galvanometer (7). 
The circuit is now to be completed by uniting the 
other electrode of the battery with the other bind- 
ing screw of the galvanometer, and if there be no 
break in the wire a deflection of the needle will 
■ensue. Should no deflection take place the wire 
must be unwound from the bobbin and carefully 
•examined, and the break detected and soldered. 

When the continuity of the wire has thus been 
ascertained or effected, the operation of winding it 
on to the reel can be commenced. Each layer of 
wire, as it is wound on and before it is insulated, 
should be tested by the galvanometer. For. this 
operation, a different course to that just described 
«hould be adopted. The beginning of the Second- 
ary Wire on the reel is to be connected with one 
of the bimiing screws of the galvanometer, and the 
-end of the wire that still remains on the bobbin is 
to be attached to the other binding; screw of the 
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same, Fig, 28. The two ends of the Primary CoU 

are to be connected with the battery, and if there 

be no fault in the Secondary Wire the needle of 

the galvanometer 

will be deflected ; 

the layer can then 

be insulated (65), 

and the like course 

must be adopted 

with each layer. 

Should it be Fig. 28. 

necessary to solder two ends of the Secondary 
Wire together, the silk coating must be removed 
from each end. The ends must then be carefully 
brightened, by rubbing them with fine glass paper. 
The ends of the two wires are to be put side by 
side in contact with each other, and a small piece 
of tinfoil wrapped round both wires, and moistened 
with a solution of muriate of zinc, and then moved 
over the flame of a very small spirit lamp, and in 
a few seconds the tinfoil will melt and unite the 
wires together. Should it be necessary to apply 
the wires again to the lamp, they must be first 
moistened with a fresh portion of muriate of zinc. 
The wires should overlap each other about half an 
inch, and when the soldering is complete, the silk 
covering is to be most carefully replaced. 

67. The Iron Bundle.— This is simply 
a bundle of uncovered iron wires, about No. 18 
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gauge. The wires should be quite straight, and of 
exactly equal lengths, and about i inch longer than 
the outside measurement of the coil. The centre 
of the coil is to be filled with these wires ; and 
when this has been done, a short piece of larger 
wire, carrying on one of its ends a disc of iron 
about ^ inch thick and f inch diameter, should be 
pushed into the centre of the coil at each end, so 
as to secure the bundle in its place. 

68. The Contact Breaker.— The form 
of Contact Breaker used for Intensity Coils is that 
known as the Vibrating Contact Breaker, a de- 
scription of which has been previously given. In 
the form described (51), an electro-magnet was 
provided, so that such a contact breaker could be 
applied to any kind of apparatus whatever. But 
it is not desirable to use a separate electro-magnet 
for intensity coils, as a resistance is offered by it 
to the battery current, and therefore the iron 
bundle in the coil (57), which becomes an electro- 
magnet, is used instead. 

This arrangement necessitates an alteration in 

the position of the spring and iron clapper, which, 

as will be seen in the illustration, Fig. 

29, is placed vertically. The spring is 

fixed to a brass block attached to the 

pedestal, the block having a vertical 

Fig. 89. plate rising on one side. A screw passes 

through this vertical plate of the block, and comes 
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mto contact with the spring a little way above it« 
point of fixation to tlie block. The use of this 
screw is to increase or decrease the tension of the 
spring, and to regulate its distance from the end of 
the iron bundle. . At the top end of the spring is 
an iron cylinder or clapper about -J- in. long, and 
of similar diameter, and the spring should be ad- 
justed so that the face of this cylinder may, when 
the spring is at rest, be about J in. from the end 
of the bundle. A strong brass pillar rises up also 
from the pedestal, and reaches a little above the 
centre of the coil. Through the top of this pillar 
a strong screw (called the platinum screw) passes, 
carrying on its end a piece of platinum, which 
comes into contact with the spring at, or a little 
below where the iron cylinder is attached to it. 
The spring at this part is armed with platinum, 
and it is here that the contact is made and broken. 
The platinum screw is provided with a running 
boss, so that when the screw is adjusted, the boss 
can be brought up tightly against the pillar, and 
thus prevent the screw from shifting. The suiv 
faces of the platinum will require to be smoothed 
and scraped from time to time, in order to main- 
tain complete contact. It will not be necessary 
to repeat here the reason why the spring vibrates ; 
that has been fully described before (51.) 

59, The Condenser. — This part of the 
apparatus is usually shut up in the cavity of the 
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pedestal forming the base, although it can, if pre- 
ferred, be separate. The Condenser is the inven- 
tion of M. Fiseau, of Paris, and its purport is to 
add to the energy of the current that traverses the 
primary wire, and consequently, to increase the 
force of the secondary discharge. The Condenser 
consists of a number of plates of tinfoil, separated 
by sheets of carefully-varnished or rosinized (66) 
paper, the alternate tinfoil plates being attached 
together, thus forming two separate insulated 
series. One series of the plates is connected with 
the pillar of the contact breaker that carries the 
platinum screw and the other series with the block 
that holds the vibrating spring. It will be seen 
from this, that these plates do not form part of the 
battery circuit, but are, as it were, lateral expan- 
sions of that circuit, on each side of the contact 
breaker. The insulating sheets between the tin- 
foil plates have by these means their electrical con- 
dition disturbed, and when the battery circuit is 
interrupted the plates return to their normal state, 
and, in so doifig, increase the action of the current 
circulating in the primary wire. 

The paper intended to be used for separating 
the plates of the Condenser, should be moderately 
thin, and not too heavily sized. The paper should 
be cut into pieces rather larger than is required, 
and then dipped into a solution of 1 oz. of shellac 
dissolved in 6 ozs. of methylated spirit, and hang 
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up to dry. The paper should remain suspended 
for some hours, and then be carefully examined 
sheet by sheet ; and if the minutest pinhole be 
observed in any sheet, it must be rejected. A 
second coating of shellac varnish is now to be 
applied, and when thoroughly dry, the paper is 
ready for use. It must then be cut to the proper 
size, and preserved in a portfolio until required for 
use. Kosinized paper can be used instead of the 
vai'nished paper if preferred. In that case it 
should be prepared as before directed (56, 57). 
The ordinary tissue-paper does well for the pur- 
pose, but that known as white demy is perhaps the 
better kind. 

The details of a Condenser for the Coil being 
described are these : Prepare 60 sheets of tinfoil, 
each 5 inches long and 5 inches wide, and also 60 
pieces of insulating paper, each 7x5, and two 
thin boards of mahogany of rather smaller size, 
varnished on each side. One of the mahogany 
boards . is to be laid down, and upon this five of 
the insulating papers are to be placed, and then 
one of the tinfoil plates, taking care to lay this 
latter down, so that one inch of its breadth pro- 
jects over one side of the varnished paper. An- 
other paper is to be laid on this, coinciding in 
position with the first paper, and upon this the 
second tinfoil plate is to be laid, but with the 
' overhanging part coming out at the opposite side 
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to that of the former one. This is to be covered 
with an insulating paper, and then a third tinfoil 
plate is to be laid down, but the overhanging part 
of this plate is to be on the same side as the first 
plate. This is to be followed by the other plates 
in similar order, taking care that the ends of each 
alternate plate project at one side, and the ends of 
the intervening ones on the opposite side. When 
this has been done, five more papers are to be laid 
on, and, finally, the second msihogany board, and 
the whole is then to be tied up with gutta-percha 
string. All the projecting tinfoils at one side are 
to be pressed together, also those at the other side ; 
the Condenser is then ready to be placed in the 
cavity of the pedestal. 

60. The Pedestal or Base. — This 
should be made about 13 in. long, and 8 in. wide, 
and 2 in. deep. The bottom must be made move- 
able, and should be fixed by screws or buttons, and 
any kind of moulding can be placed round the 
pedestal, to suit the taste of the constructor. The 
coil is to be placed horizontally in the centre of 
the pedestal, and it will be necessary to make 
holes in the top, in order to fix the coil in its 
proper position. Other holes will be required in 
the top of the base, to allow the ends of the 
primary wires, together with the pillars and bind- 
ing screws, to be passed through in order to attach 
ihem to their proper places underneath the same. 
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The Contact Breaker is to be fixed in its place 
at one end of the coil, and two binding screws are 
also required to be fitted to the same end of the 
pedestal. At the other end of the pedestal two 
pillars of ebonite are to be placed. These may be 
6 inches high and about | inch diameter. If the 
ebonite be cut off about an inch longer than is re- 
quired, the extra inch can be turned down to a pin 
about ^ inch in diameter and a screw cut on its 
end. The holes in the pedestal are to be made 
sufficiently large to allow these pins to pass through, 
and the pillars can then be firmly fixed by putting 
a nut on the under side. On the top of each pil- 
lar should be a double binding screw, that is, a 
binding screw with two holes, and a separate screw 
to each. One of these holes is for the reception of 
one of the ends of the secondary wire of the coil, 
and the other hole in the same binding screw is to 
attach any apparatus that is to be employed in 
conjunction with the coil. 

61. The Commutator. — This instrument 
is shown at Fig. 
30, and its use is 
to change the di- 
rection in which 
the current flows 
through the pri- 
mary circuit, and, of necessity, to change the di- 
rection of that in the secondary circuit also. 
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This, though an extremely useful addition to an 
Intensity Coil, cannot be regarded as one of its 
essential elements. 

The Commutator consists of a cylinder of ivory 
or ebonite, and may be 1 inch long and 1 inch di- 
ameter. A metal axis should project from each 
end, and these two axes are not simply the ends of 
one piece of metal running through the cylinder ; 
they are separate pieces, and must not be united 
together. Two plates of brass about J in. wide 
are fixed to opposite sides of the cylinder, one of 
these plates being connected with one axis, and 
the other with the other axis. The cylinder is 
supported horizontally on two brass blocks or pil- 
lars, that are fixed to the base-board, and there are 
also two brass springs that rise up from the board, 
and press on the brass plates on the face of the 
cylinder. Four binding screws are also on the 
board ; two are connected with the two springs, by 
wires passing underneath or over the base-board, 
and the other two binding screws with the blocks 
carrying the axes of the cylinder. One of the 
axes projects through the block in which it rests, 
and on this is fitted an ivory or ebonite plate, so as 
to enable the cylinder to be turned round when 
required. Two of the binding screws on the board 
are to be connected with the battery, and the othei 
two binding screws with the apparatus to be op- 
erated with. 
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llic ^vj'xent proceeds from the anode of tho 
battery, through one of the binding screws of the 
Commutator, and from thence under or over the 
board to one of the springs, and proceeds up this 
to the plate on the ivory or ebonite cylinder it 
is in contact with. From thence it passes to tlie 
first axis, then through the block in which the 
axis rests, and out by the binding screw connected 
with that block to the apparatus, returning by the 
other spring plate and second axis to the battery. 
When the cylinder is turned half round, and with- 
out any other change in the arrangement, the cur- 
rent will pass through the apparatus in the oppo- 
site direction to what it did before. It will still 
proceed from the anode of the battery to the first 
spring, but that spring is now in contact with the 
plate that is connected with the second axis, and, 
therefore the current will proceed from this axis, 
and return to the battery by the first axis. 

If the pedestal on which the coil is mounted 
be iisade sufliiciently large, the Commutator can be 
fixed on to it, and then the separate stand and 
binding screws will not be required. The Com- 
mutator is not only capable of being used as a cur- 
rent reverser, but also as a current suspender; for 
if the cylinder be turned only one quarter of a 
revolution, the springs will rest upon the inter- 
«pHco. between the two brass plates, and contact 
will be broken. This should always be done while 
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the an'angements for the secondary current are 
being made, in order to avoid receiving what might 
prove an unpleasant shock. 

62. The Coil Connections. — A word 
of explanation may be here given as to the wa) 
of making the connections underneath the base 
board, and it will be assumed that the Commuta- 
tor is not on the base-board, but will be, if re> 
quired to be used, a separate instrument On 
turning the pedestal of the coil upside down, the 
under side will, when all the parts are connected 

together, present the 
appearance shown in 
Fig. 31. The letters 
A and B represent 
the ends of the bind- 
ing screws to which 
Fio. 31. — — i\^Q battery is at- 
tached ; C is the end of the pillar of the contact 
breaker that carries the platinum screw ; D is the 
end of the block that carries the spring forming 
the other part of the contact breaker; E and F 
are the beginning and end of the primary coil. 

A loose board, I, should be fitted into the 
pedestal, and it should be fixed about half way 
up from the bottom. This is required to lay the 
Condenser on, and to afEord convenient means for 
attaching it. The dotted lines will represent thia 
loose board, and upon it, at G and H, two flat 
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plates of brass, about 1 inch square, are to be 
fixed, having a screwed pin in the centre of each. 
These plates are for connecting the " Condenser 
with the contact breaker. The various screws 
spoken of should project through the top of the 
pedestal full -J of an inch, so as to enable nuts to 
be screwed over them. Three strips of sheet cop- 
per about I inch wide are to be prepared, two of 
them having a hole at one end and a binding screw 
at the other, and the third one is to have a hole at 
• each end. This latter one is to be long enough to 
connect B with C, as shown by the dotted line. 
This is done by dropping the strip over the pro- 
jecting screws of B and C, then screwing a nut 
down tightly on to the copper, which will secure 
the strip, and make the requisite contact. The 
strips with binding screws are to be used to con- 
nect A with E, and D with F, the binding screws 
securing the wires E and F, and the holes in the 
copper strips enabling them to pass over the pro- 
jecting screws D and A, where they are fixed by 
nuts, as in the former case. When the anode of 
the battery is attached to the binding screw which 
is seen at A, and the cathode to that at B, then 
the current will flow through the coil. The cir- 
cuit will be seen to be complete in the direction of 
the dotted line A to E, through the primary coil, 
and out at F, then from F to D, and through th« 
contact breaker to C, and from C to B. 
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The Condenser is to be laid down on the loose 
board I, with the projecting tinfoils resting on the 
brass plates G and H. A hole may be punched 
through each set of tin-foils, to admit the screw 
pin passing through them. A brass plate can then 
be laid on the top of the tin-foils, and by means 
of a nut on the screw pin they will be pressed 
closely together. When the Condenser has been 
fitted in its place, the nuts are to be loosened and 
the top brass plate taken off, and two copper strips 
with holes at each end fitted over the pins. 
These copper strips must be long enough to con- 
nect the pin G of the condenser with C of the 
contact breaker and the pin H with D, and when 
this is done, the nut may be screwed up tightly 
again. Should the Condenser not be thick enough 
to fill up the space between the loose board and 
the bottom, the latter must be padded, so that 
when it is put into its place it will press tightly on 
the Condenser, and prevent it from shifting. 

63. Battery Power for the Ooil.— 
The Coil is now complete, and it may be used with 
any battery equal in power to a Grove's battery of 
six cells. Less battery power can be employed if 
BO desired, but then the full effects of the entire 
combination will not be obtained, and if the bat- 
tery power be greatly in excess, the secondary wire 
may become heated, its insulations impaired, and 
the coil utterly ruined. 
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HOW AN INTENSITY OOIL IS 
USED. 
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64. Electrodes of the Secondary 
Coil. — If two wires be affixed to the binding 
screws that represent the ends of the Secondary 
Coil, these wires are designated the Electrodes 
(19) of the Secondary Coil. And if these wires 
be attached to the Discharger mentioned below 
(66), then the ends of the rods of the Discharger 
are called the Electrodes. 

65. Experiments with the Inten- 
sity Coil. — The experiments to be performed 
with the Intensity Coil are for the most part 
effects of the secondary current. They consist of 
luminous and calorific discharges, electro- chemical 
phenomena, inductive and physiological effectik 
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These experiments, for the sake of perspicuity, 
will be grouped together, and some instructions 
given for performing the same. The phrase, " At- 
tach to the Coil," will be frequently used in de- 
scribing these experiments, and that will be taken 
to signify that the apparatus in question is to be 
connected with the binding screws that represent 
the two ends of the Secondary Coil. 

66. The Discharger. — In operating with 
an Intensity Coil, it will be found convenient' for 
some experiments to employ a modification of the 
apparatus known as Henley's Discharger. This is 
represented in Fig, 33, and it consists of two glass 
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or ebonite pillars, rising up from a base-board 
and carrying two binding screws and horizontal 
tubes, through which two brass rods with insulat- 
ed handles slide. The ends of these two rods are 
drilled up a short distance, and are provided with 
side screws passing into the holes so made. This 
arrangement is made in order to admit of the at- 
tachment of small wires for the purpose of per- 
forming various experiments. The binding screws 
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on the tops of the pillars are for connecting the 
Discharger with the Secondary Coil. A small 
ebonite table is fixed to the base-board, and upon 
this table can be placed anything that is to be 
operated on. This table fits into a socket, and cao 
be removed when required. 

67. Primary Spark. — ^When the battery 
is connected with the Coil, a small but intensely 
vivid spark is seen at the point of the .platinum 
screw, where it conies into contact with the spring 
of the contact breaker (51). This spark appear* 
as though it were a brilliant star, and when the bat- 
tery and coil are large, it has the aspect of a flame. 
This, although apparently continuous, is in reality 
intermittent, as no spark exists while the platinum 
screw is in contact with the spring. 

68. Secondary Spark. — ^^ Attach two 
wires to the Coil," and bring their 
ends near to each other. When the 
battery circuit is completed, a stream 
of sparks will pass between the wires. 
Fig. 34. These sparks are manifes- ^*®- *^ 
tations of the dynamic condition of the Secondary 
current (14). 

69. Static Spark. — Remove the wires 
from the binding screws of the Coil, and apply the 
knuckle or any other conductor to them. Sparks 
of a feeble brilliancy and of a comparatively loose 
appearance, will pass from one of them to the 
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knuckle, such sparks being the manifestatioa of 
the static condition (15) of the carrent. 

70. Elongated Dynamic Spark.— 

Attach two moderately thin silk covered wires to 
the Coil, and direct the end of one towards the 
side of the other, and when they are sufficiently 
near to each other long brnsh-like dynamic sparks 
will pass between them. On examining the struc- 
ture of the spark through a magnifier, it will be 
seen that the appearances of the two ends of the 
spark greatly differ. One end of the spark is the 
more brilliant, and of a red color, the other end 
being of a feebly luminous violet color, enveloping 
the entire end of the wire. These phenomena are 
more manifestly seen when the spark is passing 
through a vacuum (116). 

71. Calorific Dynamic Spark. — Alter 
the position of the two wires or Electrodes (64), 
as they will in future be called, employed for the 
preceding experiment, and bring their ends oppo- 
site each other. Diminish the distance between, 
the two wires, and the spark will become brighter 
and more intense, and assume a fiery red color. 
This is the condition of spark suitable for igni- 
tions, and all calorific effects. 

72. Intermittent Character of the 
Spark. — Arrange the electrodes (71) so as to 
obtain sparks of medium length. These sparks 
follow so rapidly upon each that the impression 
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of one spark does not fade from the retina of 
the eye before another spark passes. That these 
are sparks, and not a continuous flame, can be 
satisfactorily shown by the following experiment : 
Direct the eyes to the stream of sparks with some- 
what vacant stare, and then, without moving the 
head^ sharply turn the eyes, either upwards or 
downwards. This movement will cause the image 
of the sparks to fall upon successive portions of 
the retina, and a series of images, one below the 
other, will be seen, having the appearance of the 
rungs of a ladder. 

73. Retaining Power of the Retina. 
— ^The impression made by a luminous object on 
the retina of the human eye lasts for about one- 
eighth of a second ; therefore, when the eye is rap- 
idly moved, the impression is retained on the retina 
after the light from the spark ceases to fall upon 
that particular spot, and thus the series of luminous 
images result. When a continuous light (such as 
that from a taper passing through a small hole in 
a card) is treated in the same way, an elongated 
image is seen, but not a succession of separate 
images. 

74. Divergence of the Spark to- 
wards a Flame. — ^Arrange the electrodes so 
as to obtain the spark of average length, and, 
while the current is passing, bring the flame of a 
■mall taper near the stream of sparks. The char- 
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acter of the spark ^ill be at once changed; ita 
luminosity will be considerably diminished, and it 
will be attracted apparently by the flame, Fig. 35. 
The heated atmosphere sur- 
*1|^i^ rounding the flame, and the 

/|r ^^^v^ particles of carbon in the 

I l'^'^^*^^ flame, form a better conduct- 

■ J^ ^°^ medium than the ordi- 

" T|\ nary atmosphere ; and this is 

Fio 86 ^^® probable explanation of 

the phenomenon. 
76. Elongation of the Spark by a 
Flame. — Remove the taper from the side of the 
electrodes, Fig. 74, and place it with the flame 
fully below them. Under these circumstances, it 
will be found that the electrodes can be separated 
much farther apart than before. The spark be- 
comes blue and loose, but three or four timet 
longer than could otherwise be obtained. The 
rarefied condition of the air caused by the flame ol 
the taper is the probable cause of this. 

76. Action of the Flame of Bun* 
sen's Burner. — Place a Bunsen's burner on a 
sheet of ebonite or gutta-percha, and attach one 
of the electrodes to some part of the same. Light 
the burner, and approach the other electrode 
to the part of the flame, and the spark will pass 
down it to the metal tube from whence the flame 
luaes. If a little common salt be thrown into 
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the flame, its apparent conducting power is in* 
■creased. 

77. Change in Spark passing 
through a Flame. — Approximate the elec- 
trodes, Fig, 36, so as to obtain the calorific spark 
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^71), and then bring the fiame of a wax taper 
between them, so that the spark may pass just over 
the top of the wick. The spark will assume an 
-egg-like form of intense whiteness. 

Separate the electrodes a little, and elevate the 
taper. It will be seen to travel round the wick, 
forming an intensely blue stripe. 

In performing these experiments, the ends 
of the electrodes will be blackened by a deposit 
of carbon from the flame of the taper. When the 
taper is taken away, and the electrodes approxi- 
mated towards each other so as to produce the 
calorific spark, this coating will be rendered incan- 
■descent, and the ends of the electrodes will glow 
like vivid white stai's. 

78. Modification of the Spark by 
Surf ace. — Attach a metal ball, about \ inch 
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diameter, to one electrode, and approximate th* 
end of the other electrode towards it, Fig. 37* 
Under these circumstance* 
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ffi ' ^^^^^*^*flr the spark will be divided into 
a number of branches, ra- 
diatinor from the end of the 



I II 11^ number of branches, ra- 



electrode. 

79. The Shield Experiment. — Re- 
move the ball from the electrode. Fig. 37, aiid 
substitute a concave metal plate. A somewhat 
similar division of the spark will take place, but it 
will be accompanied by a loud report. 

80. Apparent Bending of the Spark* 
— Arrange the electrodes so as to produce the 
elongated spark (70), and bring the edge of % 
gutta-percha or ebonite plate into contact with it. 

Fig, 38. The spark will be 

bent as though it were forced 

out of a straight line by the 

Fig. 88. ' pressure of the plate against it. 

81. Spark over Softened G-utta* 
Fercha. — Approximate the two electrodes so 
as to produce more of a calorific spark (71), and 
then interpose a piece of thin gutta-percha. The 
spark will pass over the edge of the gutta-percha,, 
which will become softened and partially transpar- 
ent, and under these circumstances the zigzag form 
of the spark can be seen through the interposing 
sheet. In this softened state the gutta-percha 
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offers less resistance to the passage of the spark 
over it, and consequently the edge of the gutta- 
percha can be moved farther through the direct 
line of the spark. 

82. Spark over Partial Conductor. 
— Moisten a plate of gutta-percha or ebonite, and 
then bring down the ends of the electrodes upon 
■the wetted surface, Fig, 39. The spark under 
these circumstances will be 
greatly increased in length, 
and will assume a beautiful 
zigzag form, and be broken 
up into fragments or points fiq. gg. 
of light. 

83. Fiery Scrolls. — Lay a plate of tin- 
foil on a piece of ebonite or gutta-percha, and 
bring one of the electrodes into contact with the 
margin of the plate. Arrange the other electrode 
fio that it may stand over the centre of the tin-foil, 
leaving a distance between something more than 
that necessary for the calorific spark (71). The 
stream of sparks appears as though it was separ- 
ated into a number of diverging rays, which, im- 
pinging on the plate, become formed into a snake- 
like shape. 

84. Sheet of Fire, — Approximate the 
electrodes so as to obtain the calorific spark (71), 
and while the stream of electricity is passing blow 
apon it through a glass taper tube. The tub« 
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may be attached to a small pair of bellows, or it 
may be blown through from the mouth. 

The spark itself appears unafEected, and pro* 
ceeds without any disturbance from the blast of 
air passing over it. But a long sheet of fiery- 
colored flame is driven out from the opposite side, 
apparently as though the air passing through the 
stream of sparks became ignited. 

85. Spark over Finely-divided 
Bletal. — Place some copper filings and stee) 
filings in a mortar and rub them down very fine* 
Sift the combined dust lightly over a piece of 
ebonite or gutta-percha. Bring the two electrode* 
in contact with the metal filings, and the spark will 
dart in all directions, deflagrating in its passage 
some of the particles of metal, and acquiring there- 
by an artificial color. 

86. Spark over Water. — Place a large 
drop of water on the surface of a glass or smooth 
ebonite plate, and bring the electrodes down to- 
wards the opposite margins of the 

^ ^ water. Fig, 40. By this arrangement 

jm JJ the spark will pass through a much 

W larger space than it would if the water 

^°* * removed. The spark passes over or 

round the edge as it were of the water, and not 

through it. 

87. Spark obtained from Water. — 
Place one of the electrodes into an ordinary drink- 
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iug glass liJled with water. On bringing the end 
of the other electrode towards the surface of the 
water, vivid sparks will pass between it and the 
water. 

88. Action of Oil on the Color of 
the Spark. — ^Dip the ends of the electrodes in 
oil, and then approximate them so as to obtain the 
colorific spark (71). The color of the spark will 
be intensely green. 

89. Spark not Eztingnishable by- 
Water. — ^To perform this experiment it is neces- 
sary to prepare two small glass tubes about two 
inches long, with one end of each bent at right 
angles. Through these tubes platinum wires are 
to be passed, so that they just come through the 
bent end of the tube. The glass at this end is to 
be carefully melted round the platinum, and when 
cold, any projecting wire is to be cut off, so that 
a surface of platinum equal only to thie area of 

the section of the wire remains exposed. 
These tubes are to be fitted through a 
disc of cork, in such a way that the plat- 
inum ends may be opposite to and all but 
Fig. 41. touching each other, Fig, 41. 

The disc of cork carrying the tubes is now to 
be laid on to the top of a glass vessel filled with 
distilled water, and the electrodes • from the coil 
laid upon the platinum wires projecting from the 
upper ends of the two glass tubes. As soon as 
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the coil is ir4 action, small vividly white sparks wil] 
pass through the water. 

90. Ixifluence of the Electric Cur- 
rent upon Oil. — Place upon the plate, Fig, 42, 
a globule of oil of larger or smaller dimension, ac- 
cording to the power of the 
rl r^'^f coil employed. Bring down 
I 2 Jj jM one of the electrodes near to 
III I' the margin of the oil, and a 

Fi0. 48. slight commotion will be ob- 

served in it. It appears as though that side of the 
oil were in a state of effervescence. Place the 
other electrode on the opposite side, and likewise 
near to the margin of the oil. The effervescence 
will be remarkably intensified and will manifest 
itself in apparent flashes, radiating from one elec- 
trode towards the other electrode, and pervading 
more than half the distance betweeu them. These 
flashes are not electrical, but are only reflections 
of the light from the room, which falling upon the 
oil, shows the perturbations of its surface. 

The margin of the oil opposite one of the elec- 
trodes will begin to thrust itself out, apparently 
attracted by it, and this will go on until the elec- 
trode is reached and enveloped. The side of the 
globule of oil towards the electrode now seems dis- 
integrated, and appears to be driven towards the 
other electrode, a thin film only remaining, which 
appears as though it were dried by heat. This is 
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probably the explanation ; the resistance offered 
by the oil to the passage of the current resolving 
some of the electricity into heat. 

91, Apparent Impelling Power of 
the Current. — Place a small quantity of some 
light non-conducting powder on a plate of .opaJ 
glass, and make a slight mound of it by gently 
tapping the under side of the glass. Let the base 
of the mound be more in diameter than the space 
through which the spark of the coil to be em- 
ployed will pass. Place the ends of the two elec- 
trodes on the opposite edges of the powder, and 
barely in contact with it. 

As soon as the coil is in action the particles of 
powder are to be in motion. One electrode seems, 
as though it blew away the particles near to it, and 
a division begins to appear in the edges midway 
between the two electrodes. This rent increases- 
until it reaches across the mass of powder, dividing 
it into two pa^'ts. The portion at one side con- 
tinues to diminish by the particles being trans- 
ferred across the channel between the two portion* 
to the other side. 

But the particles do not stop here ; they are 
spread far and wide over the glass round the elec- 
trode, and arranged smoothly and regularly as a 
snow-drift It is a noticeable thing that, although 
the particles seem thus blown away, yet a small 
quantity gathers round the electrode, completely 
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enveloping it some distance up from tho end, whiU 
at the same time, although the particles are appar- 
ently blown toward the other electrode, yet the 
glass around its end is completely clear, as though 
it repelled all the particles immediately contigu- 
ous t9 it. Crystallized gallic acid is a very good 
powder to use for this puipose, as it consists of 
minute needle-shaped crystals, that are easily ob- 
served through a magnifier, and consequently tho 
movement of the particles is clearly seen. 

92. Dr. Wright's Cohesion Experi- 
ment. — For this experiment a clean plate of 
mica or glass is to be laid upon a metal plate, 
which should be, for the better display of the re- 
sult, dead black. One electrode is to be attached 
to the plate, and the other placed vertically in the 
centre of the mica or glass, and in contact with 
it. A drop or two of liquid is to be placed on the 
glass, round the end of this electrode. As soon as 
the coil is in action a number of small points form 
at the margin of the drop of liquid, which push 
forward and become trunks from whence other 
tiny streams start. After continuing the action 
for some time the glass plate is covered with the 
mqst beautiful arborescent figures. 

It is not of consequence which of the elec- 
trodes be in contact with the liquid, the only dif. 
ference being a change of pattern. Different figures 
•re produced by water acid, and saline solutions, 
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And the same solution acts differentially wheD 
plaoed upun mica or upon glass. The figures pro* 
duced seem to be regulated by the cohesiou be* 
tweeu the fluid and the surface upon which it 
rests, and also by the cohesion of the particles 
of the fluid itself. 

93. Disruptive Action of the Spark 
on Paper. — Lay a plate of tin-foil or other nietiit 
on a suitable support, and attach one of the elec* 
trodes to it. Place on this a piece of writing* 
paper, and bring the end of the other electrode 
near to it. As soon as the spark passes the paper 
is punctured, and by removing the electrode, and 
approaching it again to other parts of the paper, a. 
series of holes can be made, and any required pat- 
tern can thus be pierced. If card be used instead 
of paper, an appreciable space of time must elapse^ 
before the electrode is removed in order thor- 
oughly to perforate the card. 

94. Feouliar Character of these 
Perforations. — it is worthy of note that these 
holes are cleanly pierced, without any burr on 
either side, the margins of the holes being black- 
ened as though the paper were charred. In this 
respect they differ from the perforations made in 
paper or card by the charge of an ordinary Ley- 
den jar. In this latter case there is a remarkable 
burr round the holes, as though they were punc- 
tured with an instrument that only thrust aside 
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the fil)re8 of the pai>er, and did not remove the 
porriiiii necessarv to leave the hole. 

95. Defcomposition of Water, — This 
18 shown by employing a oyliiidrical glass vessel, 
through the sides of wliioli two platinum wires are 
passed, which should proceed some distance to- 
wards the centre of the cylinder, and then tnrn up 
at right angles, Fig, 43. The cylinder thus pre- 
pared should be partly tilled with water 
well acidulated with sulphuric acid or 
vinegar, and it will then be ready for use. 
The two electrodes of the coil are to be 
artached to the ends of the platinum wires 
outside the cylinder, and as soon as the 
coil is in action small bubbles of gas will 
be seen to form on the wires in the water. 

Tig. 43. Thegg bubbles are oxygen gas and hydro- 
gen gas, an J are the components of the water. 

If a cork carrying two tubes closed at one end 
be fitted into the mouth of the cylinder, so that 
the open ends of the tubes come over the platinum 
wire, and the tubes be filled with the acidulated 
water by inverting the whole apparatus, the hydro- 
gen gas will ascend into one tube and the oxygen 
gas into the other. 

96. Decomposition of a Neutral 
Salt. — Dissolve starch in hot water, and dip into 
it strips of stout white blotting-paper, and hang 
them up to dry. When dry, moisten the surface 
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of one of the papers with a weak solution of iodide 
of potassium, and while wet place the paper upon 
a plate of glass or ebonite. One of the electrodes 
of the coil is to be attached to the margin of the 
paper, and the other electrode, which in this case 
must be armed with platinum, is to be brought in 
contact with its surface. 

As soon as the coil is set in action, a purple 
spot is seen at the end of this electrode, resulting 
from the decomposition of the iodide of potassium, 
and the Hberation of the iodine which unites with 
the starch in the paper, forming iodide of starch, 
the color of which is purple. 

By employing an electrode with a smooth end, 
letters or devices may thus be produced, the elec- 
trode apparently writing or tracing a purple line 
(44). 

97. Sciutillatiou of Iron Wire- 
Affix a short length of fine iron wire to each elec- 
trode, and bring the ends near together so as to 
obtain the calorific spark (71). The end of the 
wire attached to one electrode will become red-hot 
and ignite, while that at the 
other electrode will remain 
cool, Fig, 44. If the wires 
be surrounded by a glass tube Piq. 44. 

about f inch diameter, the cooling action of the 
atmosphere will be lessened and the deflagration 
intensified. 
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98. Deflagration of Leaf Metal. — 

Place a leaf of silver or gold, or Dutch metal, upon 
a sheet of paper, supported on ebonite or gutta- 
percha. Let one of the electrodes be in contact 
with one edge of the leaf, and approach the other 
electrode to the opposite edge. The metal defl*" 
grates and disappears, coloring the spark and leav- 
ing an indelible stain upon the paper. 

99. Ignition of Phosphorus. — Place a 
piece of phosphorus of the size of a small pea 
upon a glass plate, and allow the spark to pass 
through it. The phosphorus will be ignited, and 
bum with the usual dense white fumes. The phos- 
phorus should be on a piece of glass or porcelain 
sufficiently large to prevent portions of the ignited 
phosphorus falling on to the table. 

100. Inflammation of Ether.—Place a 
few drops of sulphuric ether upon a tuft of cotton 
wool, and by the aid of a pair of forceps hold the 
tuft of wool between the ends of the electrodes 
while the sparks are passing. The ether will be 
instantly ignited. The spark should be of a me- 
dium length, approaching to the character of th© 
calorific spark (71). 

101. Inflammation of Hydrogen 
Gas. — Arrange the electrodes so that sparks of 
medium length will pass between them. Direct a 
stream of the gas from an ordinary gas burner upon 
the sparks, and it will instantly burst into a flarooi 
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102. Explosion of Gas and Com- 
mon Air. — For this purpose a brass tube, shaped 
like a pistol barrel with a wooden stock, Fig, 46. 
is the most convenient apparatus. An ivory or 
ebonite plug must pass through one side of the 
barrel, carrying a wire that should come near to 
the opposite side of the barrel. The barrel is to 
be charged by holding its raouth downwards over 
an ordinary gas burner ; the mouth is then to be 
closed with a cork. One electrode is to be at- 
tached to an eye in the barrel itself, and the other 
to the wire passing through the plug ; the spark 

will then pass through the c 

mixed gas and air, and ig- 
nite them and blow out 
the cork. In performing Fio. 46. 

this experiment some care should be exercised, 
otherwise the barrel will be entirely filled with hy- 
drogen gas. If this be the case it will not inflame. 

103. Ignition of Giin-Ootton.— Hold 
a tuft of gun-cotton by means of a pair of forceps 
in the stream of sparks, and it will instantly ignite 
and disappear with a feeble report. 

104. Combustion of Lycopodium.— 
Scatter some lycopodium over a small tuft of cot- 
ton, and place some of the filaments in the stream 
of sparks ; the lycopodium will be set on fire. 

105. Re-lighting a Taper.— Ignite a 
taper and then blow it out, and when it has ceased 
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to smoke bring the wick between the ends of the 
electrodes, while the sparks are passing, and it will 
be re-lighted. 

106. Explosion of Gunpowder. — For 

this experiment, the gunpowder should be finely 
pulverized and sprinkled on cotton wool, as was 
directed for the lycopodium (104). As soon as 
some of the filaments of the cotton carrying the 
gunpowder are brought into the stre^in of sparks 
the whole is ignited. 

107. Galvanic Cartridge- — Tffist to- 
gether two short lengths of gaita-percna covered 
wire, leaving a portion of ihe wires at each end 
uncased. Bend the wireb at one end a little bow 
form, so that the ends uiay stand opposed to each 
other and about -J inch apart. Cut off a short 
length of gutta-percha tube about -J- inch in diam- 
eter and 1 inch long. Soften one end of the tubo 
and place it over the bowed end of the twisted 

wires, and press down the sides of the tube, 
that it may come in contact with the gutta- 
percha coating of the wires and unite with 
the same. The cylinder thus formed, Fig, 
46, is to be filled with fine gunpowder, and 
the end closed with a disc of gutta-percha. 
When this is neatly dene, the powder will 
Pio. 46 t)e enclosed in a water-tight chamber in con- 
tact with the ends of the wires. This may now 
be placed in a vessel of water and as soon as the 
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oatside ends of the twisted wires are attached to 
the electrodes, the cartridge will be exploded. 

108. Stathazn's Fuse. — To form this 
fuse it is only necessary to take a length of copper 
wire, covered with vulcanized india-rubber, and 
fold it back upon itself and twist it together. The 
wire, near where it is bent, will require to have a 
portion of its covering cut away, so as to enable a 
part of the wire to be removed, leaving a break in 
it of about ^ inch in length. This must be care- 
fully done, so as not to damage the inside layer of 
the remaining covering. This portion of the cov- 
ering should now be wrapped in a tuft of gun-cot- 
ton, and then protected by a suitable case. As 
soon as the two ends of the twisted wires are at- 
tached to a battery, the gun-cotton is exploded. 
The explanation is this : the contact of the vul- 
canized covering with the copper wire forms on 
the inside of the covering a coating of sulphide of 
copper. This is an imperfect conductor, and the 
current, intercepted in its flow by the break of the 
wire, proceeds over the coating of sulphide, which 
becomes ignited, and so inflames the gUD -cotton. 

109. Abel's Fuse. — This consists of a 
tube or chamber, having two wires passing into 
it. The ends of these wires must be farther apart 
than the distance capable of being traversed by 
the spark of the coil it is to be used with. The 
chamber is charged with a mixture of chlorate of 
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potafisa, subphosphide of copper, and sabsalphida 
of copper. These ingredients require to be mixed 
in proportions that will only partially conduct the 
current, in consequence of which, when the fuse is 
connected with the coil, heat is developed and the 
fuse ignited. 

110. Charging a Iieydeu Jar. — Insu- 
late a Ley den jar by placing it upon a plate of 
ebonite or other non-conducting substance, and 
attach one of the electrodes to the ball of the jar. 
The other electrode is to he placed some Uttle dis- 
tance from the outside coating of the jar, and as 
soon as the coil is in action the jar begins to 
charge and it can be discharged by an ordinary 
discharging rod. 

This experiment is more interesting if, instead 
of employing a Leyden jar with continuous tin-foil 
coatings, one covered with diamond-shaped spots 
be used. The diamonds on the outside of the jar 
should be pierced through the centre, so as to 
allow the points of the diamonds on the inside of 
tlie jar to be readily seen. 

111. Detonating Plane. — This piece 
of apparatus consists of a plate of glass about one 

. foot square, having a coating of tin-foil on each 
side, with about one inch all round left uncoated. 
The plate should be supported on its edge on a 
sheet of ebonite or gutta-percha and one of the 
^^'"^♦rodes brought into contact with the tin-foil 
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coating of one of its sides. The other electrode i* 
to be brought nigh to the opposite coating leav- 
ing about ^ inch space between them, Fig, 47. 

As soon as the coil is in action, sparks will 
be seen to pass between the electrode 
and the tin-foil, and in a few seconds 
a vivid flash will dart from one coat- 
ing- over the uncoated edge to the 
other coating, accompanied with a 
loud report. This report will be re- 
peated at intervals as long as the coil 
is in action. The plate is, in fact, a ^°- *'^' 
coated Leyden surface, and the sparks over the- 
edge are caused by the spontaneous discharge of 
the overcharged surfaces of the plane. 
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YAOnUM EXPERIMENTS. 




Fm. 48. 



112. Spark in a Rarefied Medium* 

—The foregoing: experiments are interesting and 
important in a scientific point of view, and many 
of them are extremely beautiful; but it is wher 
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the electric discharge passes through transparent 
vessels partially exhausted that the incomparable 
splendor of these electrical phenomena are seen. 

For such experiments the vessels must be of 
glass, and metallic wires must be inserted air-tight 
. at the two ends, or at some suitable distance from 
each other, a portion of the wires remaining out- 
»ide the glass vessel. The vessels may be large in 
diameter, or may be diminished to the size of 
tubes. They may be straight or bent and curved 
in any conceivable device {Fig. 48). They may 
be of ordinary glass, or of glass having certain 
metallic oxides in its composition. The vessels or 
tubes may be filled with the atmosphere in a highly 
rarefied state, or they may be filled with other 
gases, inorganic or organic, in a similar condition. 
If there be a perfect vacuum in the vessel, the 
spark will not pass at all, nor will it pass if the 
vessel be full of air of the ordinary density; a 
higly attenuated medium of some kind is essen- 
tial. 

The following pleasing experiment desaon- 
Btrates the necessity of an atmosphere within any 
vessel that is to be made a pathway of the electric 
current. 

For this purpose a small tube only is required, 
one about 3 inches long and \ inch diameter will 
do very well. The metallic wires should pass into . 
the middle, of the tube, so that their ends maj 
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almost toach each other. The tnibe so prepared is 
to be perfectly exhausted, and on connecting it 
with a coil, there will not be the faintest trace of 
a spark between the ends of the wires within the 
tube, although these may not be more than '03 
inch apart. 

In attaching such a tube to a coil, it is usual to 
employ the discharger (66) for the purpose. In 
that case the rods of the discharger should be 
placed obliquely to. each other across the base- 
board, that the ends may be approximated so as 
to obtain a calorific spark (71). The exhaust- 
ed tube is now to be suspended to the rods of 
the discharger by means of fine uncoated wires, 
passing through the projecting wires on the ends 
of the tube. It will be seen that this arrange- 
ment establishes two modes of completing the 
circuit; one by the spark leaping the interval 
between the ends of the rods of the discharger, 
and the other by passing between the ends of the 
platinum wires within the tube ; the space in 
one case being perhaps 3 inches, and in the 
other case '01.; the larger space being moreover 
a space in air, and the smaller being a space in 
vacuo. 

On attaching the rods of the discharger to 
the coil, the spark will pass in a stream between 
the ends of the rod, but not the least trace of 
spark can be seen inside the tube, thus proving 
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that the electric discharge will not take place in 
« vacuum. 

113. Ijuminous Electric Globe. — Pre- 
pare a glass globe 5 or 6 inches in diameter, hav- 
ing a stopcock at one end and a cap at the other. 
Let a wire with a rounded end project from the 
inside of the cap at the top of the globe, and also 
from the end of the stopcock, likewise within the 

globe. When completed, the ap- 
paratus will be a glass vessel with 
a cap at each end, and with two 
rounded wires projecting opposite 
to each other, a short distance with- 
in the globe, Fig, 49. 

Let the globe be partially ex- 
hausted, and then connect the two 
electrodes of the coil with the two 
caps of the globe, and put the coil 
into action. Instead of a spark it 
may be f inch or 1 inch long, such as could be 
obtained between the electrodes of the coil, a 
splendid stream of light is seen reaching across 
the inside of the globe from one wire to the 
other. 

114. Stratification of the Spark.— 
Detach the globe from the coil, and exhaust it 
thoroughly, and then introduce a small portion 
of the vapor of alcohol, naphtha, or any similar 
hydro-carbon. Connect the globe again with the 
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coil, and it will be found that a great change has 
taken place in the character of the light. Instead 
of appearing now as a stream pour- 
ing from wire to wire, it will be di- 
vided into zones or belts, Fig, 50. 

Frequently these zones appear 
AS though they were slowly revolv- 
ing on their own axes, having dark 
striae over their edges. Such rota- 
tions are apparent only, for, from 
some experiments of M. Quel, there 
is reason to believe that such move- 
ment is only an optical illusion. °' ' 

116. Attraction of the Spaxk by a 
Detached Conductor. — Arrange the lumi- 
nous globe as in 113 or 
1 14, and while the stream 
of light is passing through 
the globe, hold the metal 
wire or other conductor to 
the outside of the globe. 
Fig, 51. The current will 
be diverted from its path 
and flow to the side of the 
globe where the conduc- 
tor is. 

116. Different Appearances at the 
two Wires. — It has been before pointed out 
(70) that the two ends of the electric spark 
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pasedng between the electrodes of the coil greatij 
difEered in appearance. This is seen in a much 
more palpable and beautiful manner in the ex- 
hausted vessels. The wires projecting into these 
vessels are, in fact, prolongations of the eleo- 
trodes, and the appearance at each is most strik- 
ing. 

At the electrode which may be in effect des- 
ignated as the anode, the manifestation is that 
of a vivid star, usually of a fiery red color, just at 
the end of the wire. At the cathode it is usually 
of a violet color, soft and diffused in appearance, 
and enveloping the sides of the wire as well as 
its end. Frequently it looks not much unlike a 
violet bulrush. 

117. Change in the Color of the 
Spark. — Exhaust the globe, and then open the 
stopcock, so as to admit a very small portion of 
the atmospheric air, and connect it with the coil. 
The prevailing color of the stream of light now 
seen will be mauve. Again exhaust the globe, 
and admit a small portion of hydrogen gas. The 
color under these conditions will be mostly white. 
Once more exhaust the globe, and admit a like 
quantity of nitrogen, and the colors given will be 
rose, verging to deep orange. If the globe be 
again deprived of its atmosphere, and a small 
portion of carbonic acid be admitted, the color 
obtained will be pale green. 



118. Fluorescence. — ^This term, fluoreft. 
cerice, is applied by Mr. Stokes to the property 
that some bodies have, of altering the refran- 
gibility of certain rays of light that fall upon 
them. This causes rays of light that are pro- 
duced by undulations too rapid to be appreci- 
ated by our visual organs to become visible ; and 
also, by a like process, alters the colors of other 
rays. 

119. Fluorescent Plate. — Examine a 
plate of glass, having oxide of uranium in its 
composition, by any ordinary light- It will ap- 
pear of a feeble canary color. Place it near to 
an electric globe (113), or tubes (123), while 
the light is streaming through, and the uranium 
glass will be seen of a brilliant green color. 

120. Fluorescent Writing. — Dissolve 
a portion of sulphate of quinine in water, and 
write with the solution on a piece of paper. 
When dry, and viewed in ordinary daylight, the 
writing is all but invisible; but when the paper 
is illuminated by the light from the electric globe 
(113), or tubes (123), the paper will appear as 
if written with beautiful blue ink. 

121. JPhosphorescence. — The word 
phophorescence is used to express the properties 
that some substances, organic and inorganic, have 
of emitting light when there is no combustion. It 
is also employed to signify the curious power that 
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some bodies have, when they have been exposed 
to light, of retaining the capability of exciting lu- 
minous undulations, and thus becoming visible in 
a dark room. 

122. Phosphorescent Tube. — Fill a 
glass tube with dry sulphide of calcium or sulphide 
of strontium, and cork it up. View such a tube by 
the aid of light from the electric globe (113), or 
tubes (123), and no particular appearance will be 
manifested. Remove the tube to a dark room, and 
the powder will, then be seen luminous with phos- 
phorescent light (132). 

123. Vacuum Tubes. — M. Geissler, of 
Bonn, first constructed the tubes designated 
"Vacuum Tubes," and they have since been 
largely manufactured in this country ; being bet- 
ter known in England as " Gassiot " tubes. They 
consist of closed tubes with two platinum wires 
passing through their sides or ends, carefully melt- 
ed in, and they are filled with the required vapor, 
and then hermetically closed. These tubes admit 
of all but endless variety of figures, and therefore 
the description of a few special forms will be suf- 
ficient 

When a vacuum tube is to be attached to a 
coil, one end of each electrode should be bent into 
the form of a hook, so as to unite more advan- 
tageously with the two projecting platinum wires 
%n the tubes. 
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124. Gassiot's Cascade. — This is on« 
of the most beautiful experiments that can be per- 
formed. The usual form of the apparatus is tliat 
o£ a cylinder of glass, slightly enlarged at each end 
bulb-form, Mg. 52. The upper bulb is divided 
from the rest of the cylinder by a glass 
partition, in the centre of which is a 
tube reaching down towards the lower 
bulb. This, like the upper, is separated 
by a glass partition, having one or more 
holes through it. On this lower parti- 
tion is fixed a glass goblet, so arranged 
that the tube from the upper bulb 
comes down inside the goblet nearly to 
its bottom. The platinum wires for 
the electrodes are fixed one in the up- 
per and the other in the lower bulb. Fie. 52. 

When such a vacuum tube as this is connected 
with a coil, the spark enters the upper globe and 
diffuses itself there. Then it passes down the cen- 
tre tube, and emerges from its end on to the bot- 
tom of the goblet, rises from here up the inside of 
the goblet, pours over its edge, streams down the 
outside, through the hole in the bottom partition 
into the lower balb, and finally escapes by the plat- 
inum inserted there. The goblets are usually 
made of uranium glass (119), so that they glow 
with a beautiful greea light as though they wert 
self-luminous. 
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126. Compound Vacuum Tubes.— 

This phrase is intended to signify a vacuum tube 
of any desired form or device enveloped in a glass 
chamber. This chamber has no connection with 
the interior of the vacuum tube, its purport being 
to form a hollow case or covering round the out- 
side of the tube. The space between the two is 
filled with an aqueous solution of sulphate of qui- 
nine, or an alcoholic solution of stramonium, or a 
solution of SBsculine. These solutions being fluor- 
escent greatly add to the beauty of the device 
(118), communicating a colored margin (usually 
a blight blue) to the stream of light that passes 
through the tube. 

126. Compound Volute Tube.— Thid 
tube is represented at Fig, 63, which may be taken 
as a type of the class of globe tubes* 
The general arrangements of these 
tubes may be thus described. The 
central portion is a large globe, con- 
taining within it a convoluted tube. 
This tube is sometimes, as in the illus^ 
tration, a simple volute ; other arrange- 
ments have more complicated figures, 
such as crowns, crosses, stars, etc. 
The central globe holds the tube, but 
is not connected with it ; it forms, in 
fact, a chamber that is filled with one 
of the fluorescent solutions described 
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(126). The two ends of the convoluted tube 
enter into two smaller spheres, that contain the 
platinum wires. When such a tube as this is at- 
tached to the coil, the appearance is beautiful ; 
the upper and lower globes are filled with a soft 
diffused light, of a rose or violet color. The con- 
voluted portion, occupying the central globe, shines 
out with vivid brilliancy, of a uniform or varied 
colors, according as the glass of which it is com- 
posed is of one or mingled kinds. The fluorescent 
solution in the central globe gives a splendid fringe 
to the convolutions, and causes the whole to glow 
wilh colored light. 

127. Compound Spiral Tube. 
— This tube is shown at Fig, 54, and 
is only a modification of the form of 
that previously described 
(126). There is the in- 
terior tube, of a zigzag or 
spiral form, having at each 
end a bulb, with the plat- 
inum wire, and surrounded 
with a containing cylinder 
for holding the fluorescent 
solution (12B). 

128. Double Branch Com- 
pound Tube. — The illustration given 
at Fig, 65 represents this class of tube. 
** ' Each arm has- the central convoluted 
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tube, one end of which is attached to the uppei 
globe, and the other end to the U-shaped tube 
that joins them together. Each branch is sur- 
rounded with the enveloping chamber for the 
fluorescent solution (12B), and the convoluted 
tubes are made of similar devices in each branch, 
and also with dissimilar devices. Wlien the 
forms of the convoluted tubes in the two 
branches are alike, different varieties of glass are 
sometimes used, and sometimes different fluores- 
cent solutions are employed in the two branches. 

It will be obvious that the vacuum tubes can 
thus be varied almost indefinitely, every change, 
in form or arrangement introducing a fresh va- 
riety of the most lovely combinations of colors 
that can well bo imagined. 

129. Horizontal Compound Spiral 
Tube. — Some devices show more advantageously 
when the tubes are horizontal, and these may be 
adverted to. At Fig, 56 one such tube is repre- 
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•ented, with a spiral convoluted tube, surrounded 
by a single or double chamber for holding ibt 
fluorescent liquid (126). 
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Fig. 57. 

130. Horizontal Compound Bulb 

Tube. — This is shown at Fig, 57, and it con- 
sists of a series of short tubes, opening into a 
succession of bulbs, and surrounded o 

by the enveloping chamber for the flu- 
orescent fluid (125). This form of 
tube is varied by using different kinds 
of glass, as well as by the number and 
size of the bulbs. 

131. Motto .Tubes.— Speci- 
mens of these tubes are given at Figs. 
68 and 59. The Convoluted Tube is 
bent into the shape of letters, form- 
ing in this case the motto, " God save 
the Queen." There is the enveloping 
chamber for the fluorescent fluid 
(125), and when such a tube is at- 
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tached to a coil the motto appears as 
though written in flaming letters. 
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The second illustration, Fig. 59, is without 
the enveloping chamber, and the bulbs are black- 
ened, so that the device only is seen. 

132. Phosphorescent Vacuum Tube. 

— This is usually a cylindrical tube, with the 
platinum wire at each end, and containing dry 
sulphide of calcium. When attached to the coil, 
the inside of the tube is filled with a splendid 
stream of light, varying in color with the nature 
of the gas contained in it (117) ; the sulphide of 
calcium in the tube appearing like a reflecting 
surface, adding to the brilliancy of the light. On 
detaching the battery from the coil, or otherwise 
interrupting the passage of the electricity, the 
stream of light in the tube is instantly extin- 
guished, but the sulphide of calcium continues to 
glow with phosphorescent light (122). 

133. Seven Bulb Tube. — This is a 
beautiful kind of tube, and is usually made in the 
form of a triangle with three bulbs on one side, 
and one bulb on each of the other sides, the sixth 
and seventh bulbs carrying the platinum wires. 

The appearance of this tube is very fine ; the 
bulbs are filled with soft diffused light streaming 
round, and the connecting tubes look like in- 
tensely gleaming bands of fire. 

134. Six Bulb Tube.— The usual form 
of this beautiful tube is that of six bulbs in a row 
with U-shaped glass tubes between them. By 
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this arrangement the electricity is caused to eD- 
ter tlie first bulb by the platinuu: wire, and pass 
through the U-shaped tube to the upper part of 
the inside of the next bulb. The current then 
streams round the bulb, in order to find an exit at 
its lower side, when it enters the U-tube, and so 
on to the end of the series. The light in the 
bulbs is soft and diffused, while that in the U- 
tubes is vivid and brilliant, and usually manifest 
most strikingly the appearance of stratification 
(114). 

135. Double Bell Tube.— This elegant 
tube, in its exterior form, consists of three bulbs 
united together by large cylindrical junction tubes. 
The first and last bulbs are separated from the 
other parts of tube by partitions of glass, from 
which partitions proceed small short tubes reach- 
ing nearly to the central bulb. These tubes ter- 
minate in contracted bell-shaped ends. When 
such a tube as this is attached to a coil, the first 
and last bulbs are beautifully illuminated with soft 
violet light, and at the same time the Interior tubes 
glow with vivid light, which streams out of the 
month of the one bell, and, after proceeding in a 
diffused form through the central bulb, enters the 
open mouth of the opposite bell. 

136. Combined Bulb and Spiral 
Tube. — This may be described as two bulbs 
united together by a convoluted tube. This tube, 
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for a short distance from each bulb, consists of a 
series of small bulbs with straight intervening 
tubes, the rest being twisted into a beautiful helix* 
An enveloping tube is usually provided for holding 
the fluorescent fluid (126) ; and the convoluted 
tube can be made of different qualities of glass, so 
as to give increased variety to the colors of the 
light 

137. Nine Bulb Tube.— This tube is 
made in the form of a circle about six or seven 
inches in diameter, and presents the appearance of 
a large central bulb surrounded by a ring having 
four large and four small bulbs arranged symmet- 
rically upon it. This is one continuous channel, 
and when illuminated presents a ring of glowing 
bulbs hung upon a brilliant cord. 

1*38. Pagoda Tube. — This tube consists of 
the nine bulb tube (137), supported upon a spiral 
cone. The effect of such a tube as this is really 
magnificent, showing one mass of glowing varie- 
gated light. 

139. Triple Bar Tube. — This, like 
other of the complicated tubes, is difficult to de- 
•cribe. It consists of a central cylinder, with a 
series of small bulbs at each end. The ends of the 
cylinder are contracted and united to smaller tubes 
which are bent so as to form a tube on each side 
of the central cylinder. These side tubes have a 
•cries of bulbs arranged on them, and they each 
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eventually terminate in a large bulb. Wben iUo- 
minated, this complex tube has three lines of light 
parallel to each other, with the varying effects 
of fourteen bulbs of different sizes interspersed 
throughout its length. The effect of these com- 
binations of figures is most beautiful and surpris- 
ing. 

140. Gassiot Star. — ^This is an apparatus 
for multiplying the effects of 
a single tube, and it accom- 
plishes this by causing the 
tube to pass rapidly before 
the eye. The vacuum tube 
is attached to a wheel, Fig, 
60, so that it may be rotated, 
the axis of the wheel being 
provided with proper arrange- 
ments for keeping the tube in 
contact with the coil. When 
the wheel is rapidly, rotated the impression is re- 
tained on the retina of the eye, and, instead of 
one, a number of tubes, are seen, forming the radii 
of a star. 

The wheel can be revolved by a handle and 
band, or it can be attached to a magnetic rotation 
machine, in which latter case it is self-acting. 

141. Multiplying Planes.— This is an 
arrangement for increasing the effect of the vacu- 
um tubes by multiplying their images by reflection* 
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The apparatus consists of two slips of silvered giaai 
of a length equal to that of the longest tube that 
is to be used with it ; the width of the glass plates 
should be about one-third that of their length. 
The plates are set up vertically with their faces to- 
wards each other, standing at an angle of 60 de- 
grees one with the other. They are to be fixed in 
this position, and are to be provided with suitable 
connections, so that the tube may be held upright 
between them and attached to the coil. . When 
the tube is illuminated, the image is reflected from 
both surfaces, and it is as though six tubes were 
being looked at instead of one only. 

142. Ix^ury to Vacuum Tubes. — It 
will be obvious from these descriptions of vacuum 
tubes that they are necessarily fragile articles, and 
require to be handled carefully, so as to guard them 
against breakage. But over and above such dan- 
ger as this, they are liable to damage from the 
action of the electrical current itself. 

If the power of the coil be greatly dispropor- 
tioned to the length of the tube, it not unfre- 
|uently happens that the platinum wire becomes 
melted o£E inside the tube, and the tube spoiled. 

Even though the tube and the coil be duly 
proportioned to each other, the end of the tube 
pittached to the cathode will often become heated, 
and therefore the direction of the current ought 
to be reversed, or the tube should not be used foi 
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any length of time without periods! of cessation, 
80 as to admit of the end becoming cool. 

143. Union of Vacuxim Tubes.— Tubes 
with comparatively short circuits can be unite<^ 
together, and fresh varieties can by these meant 
be obtained. The only limit to such a union of 
tubes is the power of the coil. Each additional 
lube obviously lengthens the path through which 
the current has to travel. 

1 44. Background for Vacuum Tubes. 
' — Where it is practicable, it is best to have a 
black velvet screen behind the tubes, and if they 
can be also screened from top and side light, the 
beauty of the exhibition will be greatly enhanced. 

145. Physiological Effects of the 
Intensity Coil. — These efEects are obtainable 
from the primary as well as the secondary circuit, 
and they are most remarkable. When the force 
of the current is modified by reducing the bat- 
tery power, or interposing a partially non-con- 
ducting medium between the conductors and the 
hands, or other part of the body to which the cur 
rent is to be applied, the sensation experienced 
is that of a rapidly-repeated throbbing. By in- 
creasing the force of the current the gentle throb- 
bing becomes more decided, and as the power is 
augmented assumes the character of a rigor. The 
nauscles become contracted, and from a pleasant, 
ilmost soothing sensation, one of extreme pain 
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and agony is readied, which soon becomes intol* 
erable. 

146. Shock from Primary Oircuit.— 

To obtain the primary shock, a separate or loop 
circuit must be established. This is affected by 
attaching a wire to the pillar carrying the platinum 
screw of the contact breaker (58), and fixing a 
similar wire to the block that carries the spring 
and clapper. To the end of these two wires 
metal cylinders or plates are to be fixed, and these 
are to be grasped in the two hands, or laid upon 
that part of the body which is to be acted upon. 

It will be seen from this, that the primary cir- 
cuit has now two channels, one through the con- 
tact breaker when the platinum screw is in contact 
with the spring, and at the same time a second 
channel by means of the wires just described and 
the person to be operated upon. But the con- 
ducting powers of these two greatly differ, and 
the consequence is, that so long as the platinum 
screw remains in contact with the spring, a perfect 
metallic circuit is thereby provided, and no cup* 
rent passes through what may be called the loop 
circuit. But as soon as the metallic circuit is in- 
terrupted by the severance of the spring from th© 
platinum screw, the loop channel is brought into 
operation and a shock felt. 

This shock is experienced every time the coii« 
tact breaker vibrates, and the rapidity with which 
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this takes place causes tlie shocks to follow eatili 
other in such rapid succession that an almost con- 
tinuous effect is experienced. 

The reason why a shock is obtained when the 
hsLttQTj current is passed through a coil has been 
before explained (40), and need not be repeated 
here. 

147. XJni-direction Shock.—The effects 
just described are uni-direction shocks, the induced 
current flowing in the same direction as the battery 
•current. Such a condition is of importance when 
the coil currents are to be employed for many 
physiological operations. The experiments pre- 
viously detailed (44, 96), showed that many re- 
sults are only obtainable at one of the two elec- 
trodes, and consequently any attempt to obtain 
physiologic^' results analogous to the effects there 
described will fail unless the coil be so constructed 
as to give uni-direction currents. 

148. Shock from Secondary Cur- 
rent. — To obtain these shocks from an inten- 
sity coil, it IS only needed to fix the two wires 
with the metal cylinders to the electrodes of the 
Secondary Coil, and grasp the cylinders in the 
hands. The shock thus obtained from even the 
smallest intensity coil will be too strong to bear 
at all pleasantly, and therefore a modifying ar- 
rangement, such as the Water regulator, must be 
resorted to. Ordinary coils are so constructed as 
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to admit of such methods of regulation being part» 
of their formation. Intensity coils, however, can- 
not be so made, and therefore a separate instru- 
ment is required. 

149. Water Regulator. — ^This is a glass 
cylinder about half-inch internal diameter, and 
from 6 to 12 inches long, fixed into a metal cap 
upon a foot. The upper end of the tube is also 
closed with a metal cap, through which a metal rod 
slides, Fig. 61. The length of the sliding rod 
should be something more than that 
of the tube, so that when occasioa 
requires, tbe rod may be brought 
into contact with the inside of the 
cap forming the base of the tube. 
The glass tube is to be filled with 
ordinary soft water, and then it is- 
ready for use. The binding screw 
in connection with the bottom cap 
is to be attached to one of the elec- 
Fio. 61. trodes of the secondary coil, and 
the wire from one of the metal cylinders is to be 
attached to the sliding rod by means of the bind- 
ing screw on the top cap. 

It will be perceived from this description that 
the course of the current from one of the elec- 
trodes is through the sliding rod and the bottom 
cap, and therefore, when the rod is drawn up so as 
not to be in contact with the bottom cap, the cur- 
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rent has to pass through the water that intervene* 
between the end of the rod and the cap. The 
water being an imperfect conductor of the current, 
a certain amount of resistance is offered to its pas- 
sage, and the force of the shock thereby lessened. 
By drawing the rod farther away from the cap a 
greater depth of water has to be traversed, and 
<hus the shock can be modified to any required 
-degree. 

150. Alternate Character of the 
Secondary Shock. — It has been previously 
«hown (36, 37) that the induced currents on 
<;ompleting and breaking the battery circuit flow 
in opposite directions, and consequently the shock 
obtained from the secondary coil is not a uni-direo- 
tion shock (148), but a bi-direction. The cur- 
rent consequent upon completing the battery cir- 
cuit is less in force than that set up when the bat- 
tery circuit is interrupted (37). 

161. Electric Iiight from Carbon 
Points. — This light is the result of an incan- 
descent condition of two pointed pieces of carbon 
when they are made the terminals of the electrodes 
of a compound galvanic battery. 

Sir Humphrey Davy appears to have been the 
first to obtain this light, and his researches form 
the basis of all subsequent experiments. Davy 
found that when the electrodes of a powerful bat- 
tery were armed with carbon points and brought 
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into contact, the points became incandescent, and 
emitted an intensely powerful light. 

If the points be made of the carbon that ia 
found deposited in the necks of the iron retorta 
employed in the manufacture of coal-gas, very 
little combustion of the carbon takes place, there 
being only a slow transference of particles from 
the carbon connected with the anode of the bat- 
tery to that which is united with the cathode. 

The different parts of the apparatus may be 
thus described : the battery, the carbon-holder or 
lamp, and the reflector. 

162. Battery for the Electric 
Light.— The Grove's (29), or the Bunsen'a 
(30) battery is the most suitable for producing 
the electric light. Any number of cells from six 
upwards can be used, and they should be arranged 
as an intensity (22) battery. If, however, a very 
considerable number of cells are to be employed, 
it will be more advantageous to unite them in 
couples or triples quantitatively, and then unite 
these multiples intensitively. 

153. The Electric Ijamp. — This, in 
its simplest form, consists of two metal sockett 
for holding the carbon points, placed either ver- 
tically or horizontally with their ends opposed 
to each other. Binding screws have to be pro- 
vided for attaching these sockets to the battery, 
and some convenient arrangement is also neces- 
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•ary for approximating the carbon points as they 
require it. 

164. The Reflector. — This is only re- 
quired when the light is to be projected in any one 
given direction. It is necessary then to employ 
a reflector of the parabolic form. This is to be 
BO placed that the ignited carbons may be in the 
principal focus of the parabola, and then the light 
from the sides and bacjc of the carbons will im- 
pinge on the surface of the reflector, and the 
whole will be projected forward in parallel or 
slightly diverging lines. 

165. Mode of Igniting the Electric 
Iiamp. — The battery that is to be used is to be 
excited, as before described (29, 30), and then 
attached to the binding screws of the lamp. The 
carbon points are to be brought into contact, and 
as soon as they touch one another, the battery cir 
cuit is completed, and the points become incan- 
descent. If the battery be capable of evolving a 
current of suflBcient power, the carbon points can 
be removed from each other a given distance, the 
interspace will then be filled with an arc of vivid 
ight. Should the points be removed too far from 

each other, the current will be interrupted, and the 
light will instantly cease. In such a case the 
points of the carbons must again be brought into 
contact, in order to re-establish the current If 
the carbon points are placed vertically, the anode 
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of tho battery is to be connected with the uppef 
carbon, and the cathode with the lower carbon. 

166. Dubosq's Electric Iiaxup. — This 
extremely ingenious apparatus is the invention of 
M. Dubosq, of Paris. It may be described as a 
bollow cylinder, supported on a pillar and foot. 
A central stem rises from the top of the cylinder, 
and another longer stem rises also out of the top 
of the cylinder, but nearer to its margin, and 
<5arries a bar at right angles to itself. The pillar 
supporting the cylinder is an electro-magnet (U), 
the coils of wire of which form a portion of the 
battery circuit. The cylinder contains a horizon- 
tal axis carrying two toothed wheels differing in 
diameter. One of these (the larger of the two) 
works in a long rack that forms the end of the 
long stem, before described as rising out of the 
top of the cylinder, and the other wheel (the 
smaller of the two) works in a similar rack that 
forms the end of the stem that rises out of the 
<^entre of the cylinder, the wheels being so placed 
that the two racks work on their opposite edges. 

A carbon point is put into the central stem, 
4tnd another fixed to the under side of the right- 
angle bar that projects from the top of the side 
titem, the carbons being so arranged that their 
points come exactly opposite to each other. When 
ihis has been done, the side stem will descend by 
its own weight, and approximate its carbon to- 
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rards tliat fixed to the central stem. But, Id 
fio doing, it turns round the wheels just described, 
and by this means the carbon in the central stem 
is raised up to meet the descending carbon. I» 
' consequence of the dissimilarity in the diameter 
of these wheels, the central stem does not pro- 
ceed upwards so fast as the side stem descends,, 
and this difference is arranged so as to compen- 
sate for the inequality of rate at which the two 
carbons waste away. 

When the points of the carbons come into 
contact all further movement is prevented, one 
point resting on the other. The lamp is now 
ready to be attached to the battery, which is 
effected by fixing the electrodes of the battery to 
two binding screws attached to the lamp. The 
current passes up the side stem through the two- 
carbons and the central stem, to the wire coiled 
round the iron bar forming the pillar (converting 
this into an electro-magnet), and so to the cathode 
of the battery, and the carbon points will become 
intensely incandescent. The horizontal axis, car- 
rying the two toothed wheels, is now to be turned 
by means of a milled head on the outside of the 
cylinder, which will separate the carbon points^ 
and this is to be continued until the maximum 
light is obtained. Associated with the two toothed 
wheels on the horizontal axis, before described, it 
a small train of wheels terminating in an escape- 
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ment, the pallet of which is attached to a vertica] 
bar, rising up from the bottom of the cylinder. 
The end of this pallet bar (as it may be termed) is 
connected with one end of a lever, the other end 
of which holds an iron plate, coming immediately 
over the end of the iron bar of the electro-magnet 
The use of this arrangement is to compensate 
for the wasting away of the carbon points after 
the battery has been connected and the proper 
distance between them adjusted. This result is 
thus accomplished ; the iron bar is formed into a 
magnet as soon as the battery current circulates 
round it, and this draws the end of the lever, car- 
rying the. iron plate downwards, and thus moves 
by its opposite end the pallet bar, which is turned 
round so that the pallet comes in between the 
teeth of the escapement wheel, and all further 
movement of the points is arrested. But when 
the points waste away the distance between them 
becomes greater, and the battery current is there- 
by impeded. This lessens the attractive force of 
the electro-magnet, and it ceases to hold down the 
iron at the end of the lever. This movement of 
the lever acts also on the pallet bar, and carries 
.the pallet out of the escapement wheel, the train 
of wheels is released, and the carbons gradually 
^approach each other. When these have come 
near enough to allow the battery current to pasa 
in full force the power of the electro-magnet it 
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restored, the end of the lever is again draws 
down, and this moves the pallet into the escape- 
ment wheel, and all further movement is stopped ; 
this being repeated again and again as the point» 
wear away. 

167. Complete Electric Iiight Ap. 
paratus. — Under this designation a compact 
apparatus has been re. 
cently introduced. It 
has attracted some at- 
tention, as it illustrates 
well the mode of ob- 
taining light from car- 
bon points, and is both inexpensive and effective 
It comprises a six-cell Grove's Battery of the 
ordinary size and form, as will be seen in Fig, 62,. 
and is provided with proper means for attaching 
the same to the lamp. 

The lamp Fig. 63, may be 
described as consisting of a 
wooden foot, with a central 
rod carrying a horizontal arm, 
through the end of which 
slides a tube, which is the 
upper carbon-holder. A sim- 
ilar carbon-holder is attached 
to the wooden foot, and rises 
up vertically exactly opposite 
to the upper holder. Each pm. 68. 
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holder has a binding screw, and to these the bat- 
tery is to be attached. The anode of the battery 
being fixed to the upper carbon-holder and the 
cathode to the lower. 

The upper carbon-holder moves sufficiently 
aasily through the end of the bar that holds it 
to descend by its own weight, and the points are 
thus brought into contact. No contrivance is 
necessary for separating the points, for the power 
of the battery supplied with this lamp is not suf- 
ficient to admit of any appreciable space between 
the carbon points. The maximum effect is pro- 
duced when the carbons are carefully pointed and 
the ends just in contact. 

The reflector is a substitute for a parabolic 
mirror. It is formed of two parts, united together 
by bands, leaving an interspace sufficiently wide to 
admit the carbon-holaers beiv^een them. The end 
of the reflector is a small deep concave silvered mir- 
ror, and this has attached to it a socket that passes 
over the central stem of the lamp, and is fixed by 
ft screw in the required position. The front part 
of the reflector is a truncated cone of planished 
tin; japanned outside, the smaller end being equal 
in diameter to that of the small concave mirror. 
The two are united together by bands, and form 
ftn approximate parabola of about 1| inch princi- 
pal focus. The front of the reflector is arranged 
lo as to admit of colored glasses being applied, in 
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order, when desired, to intercept some of the com- 
ponent rays and emit only colored light. 

Although much has been expected from elec- 
tricity as an illuminating agent, yet hitherto the 
investigations that have been carried on have been 
comparatively barren of results. A cheap source 
of electricity will probably have to be discovered 
before electric illumination will be able to com- 
pete with the modifiA of artificial lighting now [p 
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KOLLEY (ALEX. L.) A Treatiseon Ordnance and Armor, em- 
bracing descriptions, discussions, and professional opinions 
concerning the materials, fabrication, requirements, capa- 
bilities, and endurance of European and American Guns, 
for Naval, Sea-Coast, and Iron-Clad Warfare, and their 
Rifling, Projectiles, and Breech-Loading; also, results of 
experiments against armor, from official records, with an 
appendix referring to Gun-Cotton, Hooped Guns, etc., etc. 
048 pages, 493 engravings, and 147 Tables of Results, etc. 
8vo, half roan 1000 

- Railway Practice American and European Railway 
Practice in the economical Generation of Steam, including 
the Materials and Construction of Coal-buming Boilers, 
Combustion, the Variable Blast, Vaporization, Circulation, 
Superheating, Supplying and Heating; Feed-water, etc., 
and the Adaptation of Wood and Coke-burning Engines to 
Coal-burning ; and in Permanent Way, including Road-bed, 
Sleepers, Rails, Joint-fastenings, Street Railways, etc., etc. 
With 77 lithographed plates. Folio, cloth la « 

HOWARD (C. R.) Earthwork Mensuration on the Basis of 
the Prismoidal Formulae. Containing simple and labors 
saving method of obtaining Prismoidal Contents directly 
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from End Areas. Illustrated by Examples, and accom- 
panied by Plain Rules for Practical Uses. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth $1 50 

INDUCTION-COILS. How Made and How Used. ^iUus- 
trations. i6mo, boards 50 

XSHERWOOD (B. F.) Engineering Precedents for Steam Ma- 
chinery. Arranged in the most practical and useful manner 
for Engineers. With illustrations. Two volumes in one. 
8vo,clolh... 299 

JANNETTAZ (EDWARD). A Guide to the Determination of 
Rocks: being an Introduction to Lithology. Translated 
from the French by G. W. Plympton, Professor of Physical 
Science at Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. i2mo, cloth.... z 50 

JEFFERS (Capt. W. N.. U. S. N.) Nautical Surveying. Illus- 
trated with 9 copperplates and 31 wood-cut illustrations. 
8vo, cloth '. 5 00 

JONES (H. CHAPMAN). Text-Book of Experimental Oi^ 

ganic Chemistry for Students. z8mo, cloth . . I 00 

JOYNSON (F. H.) The Metals used in Construction: Iron, 

Steel, Bessemer Metal, etc., etc. Illustrated. lamo, cloth. 75 

Designing and Construction of Machine Gearing. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth 200 

KANSAS CITY BRIDGE (THE). With an account of the 
Regimen of the Missouri River, and a descnption of the 
methods used for Founding in that River. By O. Chanute, 
Chief-Engineer, and George Morrison, Assistant-Engineer. 
Illustrated with five lithographic views and twelve plates of 
plans. 4to, cloth 600 

KING (W. H.) Lessons and Practical Notes on Steam, the 
Steam-Engine, Propellers, etc., etc, for voung Marine En- 
gineers, Students, and others. Revised by Chief-Engineer 
T. W. King, U. S. Havy. Nineteenth edition, enlarged. 
8vo, cloth 2 00 

KIRKWOOD (JAS. P.) Report on the Filtration of River 
Waters for the supply of Cities, as practised in Europe, 
made to the Board of Water Commissioners of the City of 
St. Louis. Illustrated by 30 double-plate engravings. 410, 
cloth 15 00 

LARRABEE (C. S.) Cipher and Secret Letter and Telegra- 
phic Code, with Hogg's Improvements. The most perfect 
secret code ever invented or discovered. Impossible to read 
without the key. z8mo, cloth I 00 

LOCK (C. G.), WIGNER (G. W.). and HARLAND (R. H.) 
Sugar Growing and Refining. Treatise on the Culture of 
Sugar- Yielding Plants, and the Manufacture and Refining of 
Cane, Beet, and other sugars. 8vo, cloth, illustrated 12 00 
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LOCKWOOD (THOS. D.) Electricity. Magnetism, and Elec- 
tro-Telegraphy. A Practical Guide lor Students, Operators, 
and Inspectors. 8vo, cloth • • .§3 ^ 

LORING (A. £.) A Hand-Book on the Electro-Magnetic Tele- 
graph. Paperboards so 

Cloth ^ 

Morocco X 00 

MacCORD (Prof. C. W.) A Practical Treatise on the Slid» 
Valve by Eccentrics, examining by methods the action of 
the Eccentric upon the Slide-Valve, and explaining the prac- 
tical processes of laying out the movements, adapting: th* 
valve for its various duties in the steam-engine. Second edi- 
tion. Illustrated. 4to, cloth a 5» 

Mcculloch (Prof. R S.) Elementary Treatise on the Me- 
chanical Theory of Heat, and its application to Air and 
Steam Engines. 8vo, cloth : 3 50 

MERRILL (Col. WM. E., U. S. A.) Iron Truss Bridges for 
Railroads. The method of calculating strains in Trusses, 
with a careful comparison of the most prominent Trusses, in 
reference to economy in combination, etc., etc. Illustrated. 
4to, cloth 500 

MICHAELIS (Capt. O. E., U. S. A.) The Le Boulenge 
Chronograph, with three lithograph folding plates of illus- 
trations. 4to, cloth 3 00 

MICHIE (Prof P. S.) Elements ot Wave Motion relating to 
Sound and Light. Text-Book for the U.S. Military Acade- 
my. 8vo, cloth, illustrated 500 

MINIFIE(WM.) Mechanical Drawing. A Text-Book of Gee- 
metrical Drawinjf for the use of Mechanics and Schools, in 
which the Definitions and Rules of Geometry are familiarly 
explained ; the Practical Problems are arranged, from the 
most simple to the more complex, and in their description 
technicalities are avoided as much as possible. With illus- 
trations for Drawing Plans, Sections, and Elevations of 
Railways and Machinery; an Introduction to Isometrical 
Drawing, and an Essay on Linear Perspective and Shadows. 
Illustrated with over 200 diagrams engraved on steel. Ninth 
edirion. With an Appendix on the Theory and Application 

of Colors. 8vo, cloth 4 00 

** It is the best work on Drawing that we have ever seen, and is 
especially a text-book of Geometrical Drawing for the use ot Me- 
chanics and Schools. No younie^ Mechanic, such as a Machinist, 
Engineer, Cabinet-maker^ Millwright, or Carpenter, should be with- 
out it." — Scientific American. 

^— — Geometrical Drawing. Abridged from the octavo edi- 
tion, for the use of schools. Illustrated with forty-eight 
steel plates. Fifth edition, ismo, cloth 3 OC 
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MODERN METEOROLOGY. A Series of Six Lectures, de- 
livered under the auspices of the Meteorological Society 
111x878. Illustrated. I2ino,cloth $X fo 

MORRIS (E.) Easy Rules for the Meararement of Earth- 
works, by Means of the Pri&moidal Formula. 78 illustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth X 9» 

MOTT (H. A , Jr.) A Practical Treatise on Chemistry (Quali- 
tative and Quantitative Analysis), Stoichiometry, Blow-pipe 
Analysis, Mineraiogy. Assavine. Pharmaceutical Prepara- 
tions, Human Secretions, Specific Gravities. Weights and 
Measures, etc., etc., etc. New edition, 1893. 650 pages. 
8v0kCloth 400 

NAQUET (A ) Legal Chemistry . A Guide to the Detection of 
Poisons, Falsification of Writings, Adulteration of Alimen- 
tary and Pharmaceutical Substances, Analysis of Ashes, 
and examination of Hair, Coins. Arms, and Stains, as ap* 

?lied to Chsmi^ Jurisprudence, for the use of Chemists, 
hysicians, Lawyers, Pharmacists, and Experts. Translat* 
ed, with additions, including a list of books and Memoirs on 
Toxicology, etc., from the French. By J. P. Battershall, 
Ph.D., with a preface by C. F. Chandler, Ph.D., M.D., 
LL.D. i2mo, cloth 900 

NOBLE (W.H.) Useful Tables. Pocket form, cloth 9 

NUGENT (E.) Treatise on Optics ; or. Light and Sight, theo» 
retically and practically treated, with the apphcation to 
Fine Art Jid Industrial PursuiU. Vfkh Z03 illustrations, 
lamo, cloth x no 

PEIRCE (B.) System of Analytic Mechanics. 4to, cloth zo 00 

PLANE \BLE 'THE). Its Uses in Topographical Survey- 
ing. Fkx>m the Papers of the U. S. Coast Survey. Illustrat- 
ed, cloth ....aoo 

* Thie work gives a description of the Plane Table employed at 

tbe U. S. Coast Survey office, and the manner of using it.'*^ 

fLATTNER. Manual of Qualitative and Quantitative An* 
alysis with the Blow-Pipe. From the last German edition, 
revised and enlarged. By Prof. Th. Richter, of the Royal 
Saxon Minin? Academy. Translated by Prof H. B. Com 
wall, assisted Dy John H. Caswell. Illustrated with 87 wood- 
cuts and one iithographtc plate. Fourth edition, revised, 
Sl6opages. 8vo,cloth 5 00 

fLYMPTON fProf. GEO. W.) The Blow-Pipe. A Guide to its 
use in the Determination of Salts and Minerals. Compiled 

irom various sources. iamo,cIoth X 90 

■ The Aneroid Barometer : Its Constructioa and Use, 
Compiled from several sources. z6nio, boards, illustrated, 50 
Morocco too 
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PLYMPTON (Prof. GEO. W.) The Star-Finder, or Plani- 
sphere, vrith Movable Horizon Printed in colors on fine 
card-board, and in accordance with Proctor's Star Atlas. . .$i oo 

POCKET LOGARITHMS, to Pour Places of Decimals, includ- 
ing Logarkhms of Numbers, and Logarithmic Sines and 
Tangents to Single Minutes. To which is added a Table of 
Natural Sines, Tangents, and Co-Tangents. i6mo, boards, 50 
Morocco X 00 

POOK (S. M.) Method of Comparing the Lines and Draught- 
ing Vessels propelled by Sail or Steam. Including a chap- 
ter on Laying-otf on the Mould-Loft Floor, z vol. Svo, with 
illustrations, cloth 5 00 

POPE (F. L.) Modem Practice of the Electric Telegraph. A 
Hand-Book for Electricians and Operators. Eleventh edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, and fully illustrated. Svo, cloth, a 00 

PRESCOTT (Prof. A. B.} Outlines of Proximate Organic An- 
alysis, for the Identification, Separation, and Quantitative 
Determination of the more commonly occurring Organic 
Compounds. 12010, cloth x 75 

— " Chemical Examination of Alcoholic Liquors. A Manual 
of the Constituents of the Distilled Spirits and Fermented 
Liquors of Commerce, and their Qualitative and Quantita- 
tive Determinations. lamo, cloth I 50 

■' First Book in Qualitative Chemistry. Second edition. 
lamOfCloth z 5P 

PYNCHON (Prof. T. R.) Introduction to Chemical Physics, 
designed for the use of Academies, Colleges, and High- 
Schools. Illustrated with numerous engravings, and con- 
taining copious experiments with directions for preparing 
them. New edition, revised and enlarged, and illustrated 
by 369 illustrations on wood. Crown Svo, cloth 3 00 

RAMMELSBERG (C. F.) Guide to a Course of Quantitative 

Chemical Analysis, especially of Minerals and Furnace Pro- ' 

ducts. Illustrated by Examples. Translated by J. Towler, 
M.D. Svo, cloth a as 

RANDALL (P. M.) Quartz Operator's Hand-Book. New edi- 
tion, revised and enlaiged, fully illustrated, xamo, cloth. . . a 00 

RANKINE (W. J. M.) Applied Mechanics, comprising Prin- 
ciples of Statics, Cinematics, and Dynamics, and Theory 
ot Structures, Mechanism, and Machines. Crown Svo, 

cloth. Tenth edition. London 500 

A Manual of the Steam-Engine and other Prime Movers, 
with numerous tables and illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth. 
Tenth edition. London, 1883 5 00 

— — A Selection from the Miscellaneous Scientific Papers ot 
with Memoir by P. G. Tait, and edited by W. J. Millar, C.E. 
Svo, cloth. London, xSSa 10 00 
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RANKINE (W. J. M.) A Manual of Machinery and Mill-woilc 

Fourth edition. Crown 8vo. London, 1881 MS^^ 

■ ■ Civil EngineerinfT, comprising Engineering Surveys, 
Earthwork, Foundations, Masonry, Carpentry, Metal- 
works, Roads, Railways, Canals, Rivers, Water-works, 
Harbors, etc., with numerous tables and illustrations. 
Fourteenth edition, revised by E. F. Bamber, C.E. 8vo. 
London, 1883.... 650 

Useful Rules and Tables for Architects, Builders, Car- 
penters, Coachbuilders, Engineers, Founders, Mechan- 
ics, Shipbuilders, Surveyors, rypefounders, Wheelwrights, 
etc. Sixth edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. London, 1883 4 00 

and BAMBER (E. F.) A Mechanical Text-Book; or. 

Introduction to the Study of Mechanics and Engineering. 
8vo, cl >th. London, Z87S 3 9> 

RICE fProf. T. M.) and JOHNSON (Pjrof. W. W.) On a New 
Method of Obtaining the Differentials of Functions, with 
especial reference to the New^tonian Conception of Rates or 
Velocities. i2mo, paper 50 

ROGERS (Prof. H. D.) The Geology of Pennsylvania. A Gov- 
ernment Survej', with a General View of the Geology of the 
United States, Essays on the Coal Formation and its Fos- 
sils, and a description of the Coal Fields of North America 
and Great Britain. Illustrated with Plates and Engravings 
in the text. 3 vols. 4to, cloth, with Portfolio of Maps 30 00 

ROES LING (J. A.) Long and Short Span Railway Bridges. 
Illustrated with large copperplate engravings of plans and 
views. Imperial fouo, cloth 25 00 

ROSE (JOSHUA, M.E.) The Pattem.Maker»s Assistant, em- 
braci ng Lat he Work, Branch Work , Core Work,Sweep Work, 
and Practical Gear Constructions, the Preparation and Use 
of Tools, together with a large collection of useful and val- 
uable Tables. Third edition. Illustrated with 250 engrav- 
ings. 8vo, cloth a 50 

-ogress of the Electric Tel- 
of the apparatus. Second 

125 

SA£LTZER(ALEX ) Treatise on Acoustics in connection with 

Ventilation. lamo, cloth I 00 

SCHUMANN iF ) A Manual of Heating and Ventilation in 
its Practical Application for the use of Engineers and Archi- 
tects, embracing a series of Tables and Formulae for dimen- 
sions of heating, flow and return pipes for steam and hot- 
water boilers, flues, etc., etc. lamo. Illustrated. Full 
roan x SO 

— — — Formulas and Tables for Architects and Engineers in 
calculatine the strains and capacity of structures in Iron 
and Wood, lamo, morocco, tucks 2 50 
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SAWYER nV. E.) Electrio*Lightine: by Incandescence, and 
its Application to Interior Illumination. A Practical 
Treatise. With 96 illustrations. Third edition. 8vo, cloth42 50 

SCEH^NER {J. M.) Engineers* and ^techanilirA' CompajiiojOf 
compri&inif Unfiled SiaicsW^iijEhirs ond Mraaures, Mensuni' 
tion »yf Supeifite^ ai»i1 SuFids^ Tuhjcs of Squares And Cut;»t 
Sijuiirc and Cube Koot^, Cir-cu'Tuftnente and Arcaa of Cii> 
cles, ihe MceIi^eitcaL Power?, Ccnirti ot rrravil;^, Gravita- 
tion of Bodies, Pendulums, Spec 1 fir Gravity Dl BodieSi 
Strcnfjthp Wci^Kl, and Cru>ih nf Alatcrials^ Watcr-Whce'ls, 
HydritsiaticMf ll/draiiijca, Sixties, <.^tntr» of Ftrcusaion 
and Gyration, Friction Hcnl. Tahin of (he Wejeht of 
Metals, ScJinclmf:, flC, Strnm and ihc *i ' c.-im -Engine. 
Nines ^"'^^ ■ 'Vi ' , , '■ \ !^ = !•"•,. i, I 50 

■ Engineers*, Contractors*, and Surveyors* Pocket Table- 
Book. Comprising Logaritnms of Numbers, Logarithmic 
Sines and fangents. Natural Sines and Natural Tangents, 
the Traverse '1 able, and a full and complete set of Excava- 
tion and Embankment Tables, together with numerous 
other valuable tables for Engineers, etc. Eleventh edition, 
revised, i6mo, full morocco X 9> 

SHELLEN (Dr. H.) Dynamo-Electric Machines. Translated, 
with much new matter on American practice, and many il« 
lustrations which now appear for the first time in print. 
8vo, cloth. New York. (In press) 

SHOCK (Chief-Eng. W. H.) Steam-Boilers : their Design, 
Construction, and Management. 450 pages text. Illustrated 
with ISO wood-cuts and ^ full-page plates (several double). 
Quarto. Illustrated. Halfmorocoo 1500 

SHUNK (W. F.) The Field Engineer. A handy book of prac- 
tice in the Survey, Location, and TVack-work of RailroadsL 
containing a large collection of Rules and Tables, original 
and selected, applicable to both the Standard and Narrow 
Gauge, and prepared with special reference to the wants of 
the young Engineer. Third edition. laroo, morocco, 
tucks 250 

SHIELDS (J. E.) Notes on Engineering Construction. Em- 
bracing Discussions of the Principles involved, and Descrip- 
tions of the Material employed in Tunnelling, Bridging, 
Canal and Road Building, etc., etc. lamo, cloth i 50 

SHREVE (S. H.) A Treatise on the Strength of Bridges and 
Roofs. Comprising the determination of Algebraic formu- 
las for strains in Horizontal, Inclined or Rafter, Triangular. 
Bowstring, Lenticular, and other Trusses, from fixed and 
moving loads, with practical applications and examples, for 
the use of Students and Engineers. 87 wood-cut illustra- 
tkms. Third edition. 8vo,cIoth 350 
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SIMMS (F. W.) A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of 
Levelling, showing its apphcation to purposes of Railway 
Engineenng and the Construction of Roads, etc. Revised 
and corrected, with the addition of Mr. Laws's Practical 
Examples for setting out Railway Curves. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth $aSO 

STILLMAN (PAUL). Steam-Engine Indicator, and the Im- 
proved Manometer Steam and Vacuum Gaugres— their Utility 
and Application. New edition, izmo, flexible cloth x oo 

STONEY (B. D.) The Theory of Strains in Girders and similar 
structures, with observations on the application of Theory 
to Practice, and Tables of Strength and other properties of 
Materials. New and revised edition, enlarged, koyal 8vo, 
664 pages. Complete in one volume. 8vo, cloth xa 50 

STUART (CHAS. B., U. S. N.) The Naval Dry Docks of the 
United States. Illustrated with 24 engravings on steel. 
Fourth edition, cloth 6 00 

— — The Civil and Military Engineers of America. "With 9 
finely executed portraits of eminent engineers, and illus- 
trated by engravings of some of the most important works 
constructed m America. 8vo, cloth 5 00 

STUART (B.) How to Become a Successful Engineer. Being 
Hints to Youths intending to adopt the Profession. Sixth 
. edition. lamo, boards 50 

SWEET (S. H.> Special Report on Coal, showing its Distri- 
bution, Classification, and Cost delivered over different 
routes to various points in the State of New York and the 
principal cities on the Atlantic Coast. With maps. 8vo, 
cloth 3 00 

TEXT-BOOK (A) ON SURVEYING, Projections, and Port- 
able Instruments, for the Use of the Cadet Midshipmen at 
the U. S. Naval Academy. Nine lithographed plates and 
several wood-cuts. 8vo, cloth a 00 

TONER (T. M.) Dictionary of Elevations and Climatic Reg- 
ister of the United States. Coniainine;, in addition to Ele- 
vations, the Latitude, Mean Annual Temperature, and the 
total Annual Rain-iall of many localities ; with a brief in- 
troduction on the Orographic and Physical Peculiarities of 
North America. 8vo, cloth 3 75 

TUCKER (Dr. T. H.) A Manual of Sugar Analysis, includ- 
ing the Applications in General of Analytical Methods to 
the Sugar industry. With an Introduction on the Chemis- 
try of Cane Sugar, Dextrose, Levulose, and Milk Sugar. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated 3 50 

TUNNER (P.) A Treatise on Roll-Turning for the Manufac- 
ture of Iron. Translated and adapted by John B. Pearse, 
of the Pennsylvania Steel-Works, with numerous engrav- 
ings, vrood-cuts, and folio atlas of plates 10 00 
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VAN WAGENEN (T. F.) Manual of HydrauUc Mining, for 
the use of the Practical Miner, xamo, cloth $i co 

WALKER (W. H.) Screw Propulsion. Notes on Screw Pro- 
pulsion: Its Rise and History. 8vo, cloth 75 

WANKLYN (J. A.) A Practical Treatise on the Examination 
of Milk and its Derivatives, Cream, Butter, and Cheese, 
lamo, cloth i 00 

WATT (ALEX.) Electro-Metallurgrv, Practically Treated. 
Sixth edition, with considerable adaitions. lamo, cloth i co 

WEISBACH JULIUS). A Manualof Theoretical Mechanics. 
Translated from the fourth augmented and improved Ger- 
man edition, with an introduction to the Calculus, by Eck- 
ley B. Coxe, A.M., Mining Eneineer. x,ioo pages, and 902 
wood-cut illustrations. 8vo, cloth zo 00 

WEYRAUCH (J.J.) Strenjrth and Calculations of Dimem 
sions of Iron and Steel Construction, with reference to 
the Latest Experiments, lamo, cloth, plates z 00 

WILLIAMSON (R. S ) On the use of the Barometer on Sur- 
veys and Keconnoissances. Part I. Meteorology in its Con- 
nection with Hypsometry. Part II. Barometric Hypsom- 
etry. With Illustrative Tables and Engravings. 4to, cloth is 00 

— — Practical Tables in Meteorology and Hypsometry, in con- 
aection With the use of the Barometer. 4to, cloth 2 50 
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No. 44.-TURBINE WHEELS. By Prof. W. P. Trowbridge. 

No. 46.-THERMODYNAMICS. By Prof H. T. Eddy. 

No. 46.— ICE-MAKING MACHINES. Prom the French of 
M. Le Douz. 

No. 47.— LINKAGES ; the Different Forms and Uses of Ar- 
ticulated Links. By J. D. C. De Roos. 

No. 48.— THEORY OP SOLID AND BRACED ARCHES. By 
Wm. Cain, C. E. 

No. 49.— ON THE MOTION OP A SOLID IN A FLUID. By 
Thomas Craig, Ph. D. ^ 

No. 60.— DWELLING HOUSES ; their Sanitary Construction 
and Arrangements. By Prof. Wm . H. Corfleld . 

No. 51.— THE TELESCOPE: Its Construction, &c. By 
Thomas Nolan. 

No. 62.— IMAGINARY QUANTITIES. Translated from the 
French of M. Argand. By Prof. Hardy. 

No. 58.— INDUCTION COILS : How Made and How Used. 
8d Edition. 

No. 64.-KINEMATICS OF MACHINERY. By Prof. Ken- 
nedy. With an introduction by Prof. Thurston. 

No. 55.— SEWER GASES. By A. De Varona. 

No. 66. -THE ACTUAL LATERAL PRESSURE OF EARTH- 
WORK. By Benj. Baker, M. Inst. C. E. 

No 57.— INCANDESCENT ELECTRIC LIGHTS, By Compte 
Th. Du Moncel and Wm. Henry Preece. 2d Edition. 

No. 58. -THE VENTILATION OF COAL MINES. By W. 
Fairley, M. E., F. S. S. 

No. 59.— RAILROAD ECONOMICS ; or Notes, with Com- 
ments. By S. W. Robinson, C. E. 

No. 60.— STRENGTH OF WROUGHT IRON BRIDGE MEM- 
BERS. By 8. W. Robinson, C. E. 

No. 61.— POTABLE WATER, and the Different Methods of 
Detecting Impurities . By Chas . W . Folkard . 

No. 62. -THE THEORY OF THE GAS ENGINE. By Dugald 
Clerk. 

No. 63.— HOUSE DRAINAGE AND SANITARY PLUMB- 
ING. By W. P. Gerhard. 2d Edition. 

No. 64.— ELECTRO-MAGNETS. By Th. du Moncel. 

No. 05.-POCKET LOGARITHMS TO FOUR PLACES OP 
DECIMALS. 

No. 66. -DYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINERY. By SUvanus 
P. Thompson. 

No. 67.— HYDRAULIC TABLES. By P. J. Flynn, C. E. 

No. 68.— STEAM HEATING. By Robert Briggs. 

No. 69.-CHEMICAL PROBLEMS. By Prof. Foye. 8d Ed. 

No. 70. -EXPLOSIVE MATERIALS. By M. P. E. Berthelot. 

No. 71.— DYNAMIC ELECTRICITY. By John Hopkinson. 
J. A. Schoolbred and R. E. Day. 
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